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EDITORIAL 


Wisconsin is a laggard in rural school con- 
solidation. Indiana and Iowa are putting it 
all over us. Why? 


The common council of Oshkosh cut the 
school budget $59,000. That’s one way to 
give the children of the city a nice long 
vacation next fall! 


With the legislative committee of the state 
association and all sub-committees working 
in harmony, some good laws for our schools 
should be forthcoming. 


Harvey’s report of the work of the publicity 
committee of the state association for the 
last year is full of golden treasures for Wis: 
consin teachers. It shows a good work well 
done—and results prove it. 


A bill providing for the permanent tenure 
of teachers after three years of successful 
service in the same position is one of the 
good laws proposed in the present legisla- 
ture. It should pass without opposition. 


When the blind lead the blind, what a 
spectacle! Bob Ingersoll never preached 
from a church pulpit. Do we want me- 
diocre teachers in 1750 schools in Wisconsin? 
A fountain never rises above its scource— 
nor reaches it. Then why the “special per- 
mit”? 

O’Shea’s “Austere profession” as publish- 
ed last month in these columns has created 
no littie interest. The learned professor 
doesn’t want sissy tea hounds and loafing 
lounge lizards to bring up full-blooded Amer- 
ican boys and girls in our schools. He’s 
right ! 


The publicity committee of the state asso- 
ciation says there are only seven counties in 
the state with enough qualified teachers to 
supply their needs. Let’s help the county 
training schools in their campaign for re- 
cruits. 


Spending too much money for schools? 
What an absurdity! U. S. Commissioner 
Claxton says three times as much is spent 
for tobacco, twice as much for candy and soft 
drinks, and double the amount for automnio- 
biles, as for education in the United States. 


Lowering educational standards for teach- 
ers will not increase teaching efficiency— 
such action will demoralize it and wreck our 
schools. To repeal the law requiring higher 
qualifications in 1923 would be educational 
suicide... Quality is far more important 
than quantity. 


Cary wants the state board of education 
abolished and Fitzpatrick wants the state 
superintendency wiped out. Callahan with 
his vocational board seems to be undisturbed. 
There is certainly going to be some educa- 
tional music in the air during the session of 
the present legislature. Well, let’s hop to it 
and get it settled one way or the other. 


Has it reached you? Do you realize the 
calamity ahead of this state if the present 
policy is pursued in supplying the shortage 
of teachers? There were 1750 teachers 
holding jobs—not teaching—in Wisconsin 
schools last year who had no _ professional 
training! Think of the 90% of these who 
were in the country schools and the 31,000 
country children who suffered under them! 


Poets may sing of love as the master pas- 
sion; others may claim avarice as the greatest 
of human motives; while still others place 
the instinct of self-preservation as pre- 


dominant in the human race. Yet, is not 
ambition, of individual and nation, the great 
driving power that has accomplished the 
ideals of mankind and determined the prog- 
ress of the world? It is ambition that has 
advanced the teacher from the school-room 
to the supervisory office and from there to 
the headship of educational systems and in- 
stitutions. 
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The Duty of Wisconsin to Her Rural Schools 


Thomas Warrington Gosling, State Supervisor of High Schools. 


deal about any public matter before doing 

anything about it has been followed in the 
case of the rural schools. So much has been said 
that surely no objection can be raised if now the 
proposition is made that we stop talking and get to 
work. 

There are, indeed, many hopeful signs that the 
public is ready for action. For example, “On 
November 2 the voters of California by a majority 
of more than 200,000 passed a constitutional amend- 
ment containing some of the most forward-looking 
educational provisions ever voted into a state con- 
stitution. 

“The amendment as adopted provides that here- 
after the state shall contribute out of its treasury 
toward the support of the public schools an amount 
which shall be not less than $30 per pupil per year 
in average daily attendance in the elementary and 
high schools, and that the counties must raise in 
addition at least $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools and at least 
$60 per year in average daily attendance in the 
high schools. 

“The amendment also provides that all of the 
school moneys contributed by the state, and 60 per 
cent of the school moneys raised by the county, 
must be used for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
With the moneys provided by this amendment Cal- 
ifornia will be able to establish a state-wide min- 
imum salary of fully $1,300 a year__-_--_-. PP 

Although the California plan is directed towards 
the improvement of all the schools of the state, it 
will be of special value to the rural schools by 
stimulating regular attendance of pupils and by 
raising the salaries of teachers. It is worthy of 
note that the favorable action of the people of Cal- 
ifornia in behalf of public education was secured 
through the initiative and through the energy and 
the resourcefulness of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


CO « good American way of talking a great 


The Inequality of Educational Opportunity. 


I do not suggest that Wisconsin should adopt the 
procedure which was followed in California. Since 
our organization of schools and our local conditions 
are different, it will be advisable to initiate meas- 
ures which will solve our own problems. What we 
need to do first of all is to adopt without reserva- 
tions the policy of securing a more equitable dis- 
tribution of educational opportunity than we have 
now, and to provide by legislation for a new distri- 
bution of the burden of taxation. So long as better 
educational facilities are furnished in rich com- 
munities than in communities less favored by 
wealth, our boast that this is a country of equal 
opportunity for all is mere idle vaporing. No one 
ean assert truthfully today that a high school edu- 
cation is open to every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 
As Burke stated concerning the English system of 
courts in the American Colonies that ‘Courts in- 
commodiously situated, in effect, deny justice,” so 
we may assért that high schools that are inacces- 
sible have the effect of denying opportunity. If it 
were necessary to furnish figures to prove that high 
schools are inaccessible to large numbers of our 


* Address delivered before the Wisconsin Association of 
County Superintendents at Madison, December 15, 


+t School and Society, 
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1920. 
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rural boys and girls, I could do so. I know, how- 
ever, that you who are intimately informed con- 
cerning the conditions of rural life know as well as 
I do that for many of the boys and girls in your 
counties a high school education would mean going 
away from home and that it would entail a heavy 
burden of expense upon parents. This condition in 
effect actually denies opportunity. 

It is not the lack of high school facilities alone 
that differentiates the educational system of the 
country from that of the village or city. An even 
more serious disparity of opportunity is found in 
the two types of elementary school which are found 
in city and country. No one who really knows the 
rural schools would maintain that in the educa- 
tional opportunity which they afford they are equal 
to the schools of the city. In attention to health 
and sanitation, in provision for equipment and sup- 
plies, in building, and in skilled teaching the rural 
schools lag far behind. 

If one has at heart the welfare of all the children, 
he is puzzled to find any good reason which would 
justify the great disparity of educational oppor- 
tunity. Are country children of less intrinsic 
worth that they should be neglected? No one can 
answer this question in the affirmative. Are 
country children less important to the state and to 
the nation than the children of the cities? Our 
history emphatically refutes the insinuation. Are 
country children less able than city children to 
profit by education? No facts have been offered 
in proof of such a contention. 


The Need of Forceful Leaders in Rural Commun- 
ities. 


Why, then, are country schools so far behind the 
schools of the cities? I do not profess to be able 
to answer this question in full. You who are in 
daily contact with the problem will supplement my 
answer out of your own knowledge, and you will 
correct me when I am wrong. In my judgment, 
the chief reason for the inferiority of country 
schools is found in the natural conservatism of the 
farmer. This conservatism manifests itself in 
many ways. It holds tight the purse strings; it 
clings to old traditions and accustomed procedures; 
it suspects innovations; it does not keep informed 
concerning the progress of educational ideas. Re- 
moteness from the centers of human activity, com- 
parative isolation occasioned by this remoteness and 
by the condition of roads and highways, pre-occu- 
pation with the engrossing labors of the farm, these 
serve to intensify a state of mind which is not con- 
ducive to rapid progress. Then there is also in 
many parts of the state, especially in the north and 
in the less highly-developed sections, actual poverty. 
The farmer in these places is engaged in an unre- 
lenting struggle to wrest a bare living from the soil. 
Even with the best of intentions he would have but 
a small margin to expend upon the improvement of 
schools for his children. Finally, it remains to say 
that farmers are the least vocal of all the elements 
in our population. When the people of the cities 
want anythirg, they know how to proceed in order 
to accomplish their purposes and they have but 
little difficulty in finding suitable persons to express 
their wants and to press their claims. This lack of 
effective local leadership puts country districts at a 
disadvantage as compared with the cities when ed- 
ucational measures are under discussion. 
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A Real Career for the County Superintendent. 


If this analysis be even approximately correct, we 
have a clear indication of the remedial measures to 
which we should turn our attention. Leaving out 
of account the general social progress which ulti- 
mately will affect country life and make it more 
attractive, I place in the forefront of my sugges- 
ticns a proposition to make the county superin- 
tendent a much more forceful representative of the 
interests of our rural population than he usually has 
been. A few states, notably California, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania, already have found a way to give 
to the county superintendent a position of com- 
manding importance and of real leadership. If the 
state of Wisconsin is to make any significant prog- 
ress in the development of rural schools, the office 
of county superintendent must offer an educational 
career to which the best school men and women 
may aspire. At the present time under the system 
of election by popular vote, the office has a tendency 
to become the burying ground of ambition. If a 
county superintendent fails of re-election, his 
career in the schools is brought to an abrupt close. 
Though he may re-establish himself later, the blow 
to his prestige is severe. There is small cause for 
wonder, then, that many men who are looking for an 
opportunity to do contructive educational work and 
to receive due recognition for their achievements 
look elsewhere than to the county superintendency. 

It is not good for the rural schools that this con- 
dition should continue. The opportunity for ser- 
vice and for the rewards which accompany service 
should be as great in the office of county superin- 
tendent as it is anywhere else. In order that this 
purpose may be attained. I propose that this 
County Superintendents Association move in the 
direction of securing an amendment to the State 
Constitution so that there may be established in 
each county a board of education, one of whose 
duties shall be to elect the county superintendent. 
If this change can be accomplished, it will be pos- 
sible for a good man to be called to a county 
superintendency from any other position. It will 
be possible for the superintendent to work out a 
constructive program in his own county and to have 
the assurance now usually vouchsafed to the city 
superintendent that he will receive due recognition 
at home or that he will be invited to another po- 
sition in a county more progressive than his own. 

Under the present arrangement, a man who has 
served in the superintendency for a long period 
grows cautious and conservative; he does not wish 
to have his salary raised very much because he fears 
that too great an increase will attract the attention 
of inconsiderate contenders for office; he fears noth- 
ing so much as innovations. The real county super- 
intendent is a dynamo of energy; he is the advance 
agent of educational progress; he is the indom- 
itable champion of the rural schools. He is fear- 
less because he knows that political disaffection will 
not cost him his office. He continues to cherish 
hopefulness and ambition because he knows that he 
is not in a blind-ally job but in a real profession 
where the opportunity for service is unlimited. 

The men and the women who are here today as 
members of the County Superintendents Associa- 
tion are the natural leaders in a movement of the 
kind I have outlined. The problem concerns you 
more than it concerns any oP wen group of men and 
women in Wisconsin. You know better than any 
others can know what are the needs of your coun- 
ties. The rural schools of Wisconsin are in need of 
champions. Will you respond to the call? 


The Im-ortance of the County Training School. 


A program for improving the quality of the rural 
schools involves among other things improvement 
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in the quality of the county training schools. The 
relative importance of the county training school 
in the preparation of teachers is shown in the fol- 
lowing table which summarizes the latest figures in 
the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on the academic and the professional training 
of teachers in the rural schools:— 

Number of teachers 
in rural schools. 


Academic and 
professional preparation. 





b.. bane eese Onee 3 eee 28 
2. Attended high sctioo] _............... 184 
3. Graduate of high school _............. 1084 
4. Graduate of teacher training course in 
HiT SEC G 0 aS ioe ee Laer ae SS 994 
5. Attended County Training School _____- 234 
6. Graduate of County Training School 2242 
7. Attended Normal School elementary or 
rural course or first three years of five- 
NIQUE ET OREN O NO oon oe ee ee ia 994 
8. Graduate of Normal School elementary 
OF Turml COMEEG == 355.5 Seo 620 
9. Attended Normal School high school grad- 
WekR Or COGNEES 5 60— o.- o eee a ee 250 
10. Graduate of Normal School full course __ 168 
11. Attended University or College _______~- 78 
12. Graduate of University or College ____~- 18 
13. Attended special school _____________~_ 49 
14. Graduate of mares | | oe ee ee 18 
PD: UMGHISSINO@GD =a ic Se oto ot 6 
JC | ee ae ee M eee ees eeen Oe ate 6567 


Since the county training schools furnish so 
large a proportion of teachers in the rural schools, 
it is quite apparent that these training schools de- 
serve the best possible consideration both from the 
counties and from the state as a whole. Liberal fi- 
nancial aid from both the counties and the state, high 
professional qualifications of the principals and the 
teachers, and close supervision with a view to the 
maintenance of high standards of work will make 
it possible for the training schools to render a much 
greater service in improving the quality of in- 
struction in the rural schools. Fortunately, signs 
that a better era is opening are becoming more and 
more apparent. It would be a grievous mistake if 
the county superintendents should take any action 
which would tend to lower the standards of the 
training schools or which would prevent them from 
entering upon a progressive course of develop- 
ment. In the long run low standards cannot be 
other than prejudicial to the interests of all who are 
affected by them. 


A Larger Amount of Helpful Supervision 


Closely connected with the preparation of teach- 
ers is adequate supervision after they have entered 
upon active service. It is perhaps needless to say 
that I refer to that kind or supervision which means 
superior grasp upon the rural school problems, 
superior educational qualifications, power of in- 
spiration, genuine leadership, sympathetic help- 
fulness. This kind of supervision is expensive, but 
it is worth all that it costs. The business world 
offers convincing proofs of both the necessity and 
the value of expert supervision. Why cannot our 
schools learn the lesson taught by successful bus- 
iness administration? City schools already make 
liberal arrangements for supervision. I urge upon 
you the desirability of securing for the rural schools 
one supervising teacher for not more than twenty- 
five schools. If in a city school system a principal 
has his time fully occupied in administering and 
supervising a school of twenty to thirty teachers, 
it is not likely that in the country a supervising 
teacher would have any idle time if she were 
charged with the responsibility of helping twenty- 
five rural school teachers, whose preparation for 
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the most part is inferior to that of the teachers in 
city schools. The mere physical difficulties in- 
volved in reaching twenty-five rural schools in all 
kinds of weather and over all kinds of roads add 
to the complexities of the problem of supervision. 

The present cost in salaries (1920-21) for a total 
of one hundred and seven supervising teachers is 
$145,800, or about $1362 for each. The expenses 
for traveling (1919-20) were $45,821, making a 
total expense to the state of $191,621. On the 
basis of 6,567 teachers in one-room rural schools 
and 1,659 teachers in state-graded schools, which 
are at least semi-rural in character, there would be 
need for approximately three hundred thirty-five 
supervising teachers. The total cost to the state 
for this number would be approximately $599,660, 
if there were no increases in salaries and no in- 
crease’ in average traveling expenses. If the 
amount were taken from the seven-tenths mill-tax 
increment to the Common School Fund Income, 
there would be no additional burden upon the tax- 
payers. Without additional state taxes, then, the 
rural schools may be provided with the best avail- 
able expert supervision. 


Encourage the Consolidation of Schools. 


The movement for the consolidation of rural 
schools is making rapid progress in many states. It 
bids fair to make rapid progress in Wisconsin. It 
will be many years, however, before consolidation 
can relieve all the conditions affecting the rural 
schools in the state as a whole. And so while I do 
not wish to suggest any measure that would prove to 
be an obstacle to the consolidation process, I am in 
favor of doing something for the schools at once 
without waiting for the time when the need will be 
less. While we wait, the untoward conditions con- 
tinue and thousands of innocent children become the 
victims of our procrastination. 

The inability of many districts to make adequate 
provision for their schools is so well known to you 
all that I need not dwell upon it. Most pronounced 
inequalities exist even within the limits of a single 
county. For example, in Marathon County ac- 
cording to the 1918 assessmeit eighteen districts 
had an average valuation of $61,898. Of this num- 
ber the lowest valuation was $41,802. In the same 
county thirty-one districts had an average valuation 
of $249,994. Of this number the highest valua- 
tion was $367,910. At the same time the assessed 
valuation of the one hundred ninety-five school dis- 
tricts maintaining two hundred and one rural 
schools was $27,860,078, or an average of $138,- 
607 per school. Would any one in this modern day 
maintain that the educational opportunity offered 
to children should depend wholly upon the financial 
strength of the district in which they happen to 
dwell? We are living in a new era. All the chil- 
dren of the state are of equal concern to us. All 
sooner or later will be voters, who will be called up- 
on to render service and to determine state-wide 
and national policies. The state now must pledge 
its collective strength and its collective resources 
for the equalization of educational opportunity. 

The state already takes cognizance of the needs 
of the weakest districts by making a small appro- 
priation where the assessed valuation is less than 
$75,000. It offers also a bonus of $50 a year to 
those schools which meet the standards of the State 
Department of Public Instruction and receive clas- 
sification as first-class rural schools. In neither 
case is the amount adequate. The bonus in partic- 
ular is so small that many school boards ignore it 
altogether. For example, only 529 one-room rural 
schools out of a total of 6,600 have made applica- 
tion for the special aid for last year (1919-20). 





Increased State Aid for First-Class Rural Schools. 


On all sides we hear it said that the rural school 
problem is the most pressing educational problem 
now before us as a nation. If governors, legisla- 
tors, business men, sociologists, educators who make 
the statement really believe what they say, they 
have now an opportunity to make their words good 
in action. Many of the ills which flow from poor 
buildings, poor equipment, and poor teaching may 
be remedied if the state will grant generous sub- 
sides. I suggest that instead of a paltry fifty dol- 
lars a year the state grant five hundred dollars a 
year to schools which will meet the standard re- 
quirements. Of these requirements, adequate 
school attendance should be one essential. For 
consolidated schools which meet the requirements, 
the state subsidy might well be larger. 

Much has been said in recent years about the 
necessity of making rural life more attractive, about 
keeping boys and girls on the farm, about the de- 
velopment of agriculture in order to feed a grow- 
ing population. Many proposals have been made 
in order to. foster this country life movement. 
Some have suggested the establishment of farm 
villages, of community centers, of recreation and 
playground facilities. Others have urged the im- 
provement of country roads in order to make the 
country and the city more accessible to each other. 
All these are good. Most of them are essential. 
There is no other single thing, however, which will 
do so much to give the country its rightful place 
in our national life as the provision of a system of 
excellent rural schools. We talk about developing 
our agricultural resources and we spend vast sums 
upon agricultural colleges and upon agricultural 
courses in high schools only to find that just a few 
of the students in these higher institutions return 
to the farms. The rural school is at the center of 
the problem of agriculture and yet it is neglected 
because it is small and apparently insignificant. 
How long shall we continue to be blind to the needs 
ot the situation? 

Of course an enlarged system of subsidies will in- 
volve heavy expenses for the state. We must 
choose what we want. We must decide whether we 
shall keep our money and neglect the schools or 
whether we shall spend our money and raise the 
whole standard of rural education and of rural life. 
If all of the 6,600 rural schools should qualify to 
receive the aid, the total new expense to the state 
would be $3,300,000. As a matter of fact, the 
initial expense would be very much less because 
only a small number of schools would be able at first 
to meet the standards which ought to be set. Those 
schools which are unable to meet the standards 
will be impelled to improve the character of their 
work so as to receive the subsidy or they will seek 
to effect consolidation with neighboring districts. 
In either event the purpose of the subsidy will have 
been achieved. 

The expenditure for the first year is not likel 
to reach $500,000. When we consider how muc 
the state is spending for other purposes, it does not 
seem unreasonable to ask that a sum which is very 
modest in comparison be spent in support of the 
rural schools. I do not wish to suggest any neglect 
of city schools. Already we are subsidizing them 
heavily through aids for vocational education and 
through general high school aid. I ask merely that 
we recognize the urgency of the rural problem and 
that we show our convictions not in words only but 
in positive action. 

In what I have said to you I have made no 
attempt to outline the details of legislation. These 
details are matters for later consideration if you 
agree with the general proposition. I have asked 
your consideration of five items:— 
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County boards of education with power to 

appoint the county superintendents. 

(2.) Higher standards for the county training 

schools. 

(3.) Increase in the number of supervising 
teachers. (One for every twenty-five 
schools). 

.) Encouragement of consolidation of schools. 

.) A state subsidy of $500 for each first-class 
rural school. 

In all of these matters we can not proceed with- 
out the aid of the state. If state support is to be 
gained for our projects, you are the persons whose 
voices must be heard. I appeal to you to be the 
real, active, forceful, courageous representatives of 
the rural schools. You know the problem. You 
are in the strategic position. You can render the 
largest measure of service. 
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WORK OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Another meeting of the legislative com- 
mittee of the State Association was held in 
the Hotel Wisconsin at Milwaukee on De- 
cember 30th. The following sub-committees, 
which had been previously named by Chair- 
man S. B. Tobey, were present and presented 
their recommendations: 

CITY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION: E. G. 
Dounda, Chairman; F. E. Converse, E. W. 
Waite, S. T. Tobey. 

COMMITTEE OF CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS: Carter Alexander, Chair- 
man; R. A. Kargess, Winifred Edsall, M. 
H. Jackson, Blanche Chamberlain. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE; F. O. 
Holt, John Callahan, G. M. Wylie, W. T. 
Darling, H. J. Steeps, Ellen McDonald. 

PENSION LAW: Same as Committee ap- 
pointed by the State Teachers’ Association. 

RECASTING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL REV- 
ENUE: C. G. Pearse, Chairman; John 
M. Burns, Fern Hacket, E. W. Waite, T. W. 
Gosling, T. L. Jones, Edward Fitzpatrick. 


The recommendations of these committees 
and the details finally decided upon are too 
numerous to be mentioned in these columns. 
No recommendation was presented to the 
general committee that was not thoroughly 
gone into and discussed pro and con by the 
members. The result was a unanimous vote 
on all decisions reached. This goes far 
toward indicating a united stand by the 
teachers of Wisconsin for needed school legis- 
lation during the present session of the state 
legislature. 

Futher meetings of this general commit- 
tee will be held at Madison. 





I wrote down my troubles every day; 

And after a few short years, 

When I turned to the heart-aches passed away, 
I read them with smiles, not tears.— O’Reilly. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES FOR 1921-22 

A large number of inquires as to teachers’ 
salaries for the school year 1921-22 prompts 
an answer in these columns, based upon econ- 
omic conditions as they appear to exist at the 
present time and as they will probably affect 
the next school year. 

First of all, there is no question as to the 
present wage scale being maintained. The 
law of supply and demand is still working. 
Wisconsin is short of legally qualified teach- 
ers; so is the nation. This means that the 
higher scale of wages now being paid will 
be maintained, while those districts which 
failed to reach a fair and just wage the last 
year will come up to the higher level. This 
can not be avoided. 

Some correspondents have suggested that 
on account of the decreasing costs of living, 
arguments will be produced by school boards 
looking toward lower salaries for teachers. 
If the cost of living does decrease apprecia- 
bly (and it seems now as if it would before 
another fall term of school begins), it will 
only take care of a natural increase which 
should have come to the teacher had the pres- 
ent high cost of living continued. 

There will be, of course, a few teachers 
who will still accept a moderate wage and 
sign up early in the spring, thus having a 
sense of security for another school year. 
Others, however, will realize that even at the 
so-called high wages given for the school 
year 1920-21, they are little ahead in the fi- 
nancial game. 

The fact of the matter is that teachers’ 
wages have never been in proportion to those 
paid in other pursuits of life. 

For these reasons, we predict a stabiliza- 
tion of salaries based upon the higher wages 
being paid at the present time in Wisconsin 
and throughout the nation. 


Their Service. 


In our self-centered rush for dollars we are too 
apt to over-look the unselfish service of scientific 
men, who at times refuse tempting offers in the 
commercial field to stick to their work for the public 
in state and federal institutions. The results of 
their work as a rule belong to the public. The most 
notable instance of this in the agricultural field 
was the invention of the milk-testing machine by Dr. 
3abcock of Wisconsin. Patented and controlled 
by private interests, it would have yielded fortunes 
for a few, its inventor included. But Dr. Babcock 
gave it to the public, so it has always been available 
at a low price and has been of inestimable value to 
the dairy industry. Such unselfish service is going 
on all the time. During the last year, for instance, 
35 patents were allowed for inventions by employes 
of the Department of Agriculture, the benefits of 
which are dedicated to public use. Let us give 


credit to those who serve in this way without 
thought of personal financial reward.—The Drovers 
Journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


As these lines are being written, the legis- 
lators are gathering in Madison. There is 
some talk among them at the Capitol and 
the hotels concerning legislation relating to 
education in its various aspects and depart- 
ments. There are prospects that many edu- 
cational bills will be presented and discussed 
at this session of the legislature. The com- 
mittee on legislation, appointed by the presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, will 
doubtless offer a number of bills. The state 
departments and the boards of education will 
very likely present measures of their own, 
and several legislators have been heard to 
say that they intend to prescribe remedies 
for our educational ills. It will require pa- 
tience, open-mindedness, a calm _ attitude, 
and keen discernment for the legislators to 
select wisely from among all the measures 
that will be brought before them for con- 
sideration. 

There is evidently some repairing needing 
to be done to our educational structure, but 
we hope the legislators will not spend all 
their energy in mere patching. In order 
that education may be advanced in this state 
according to its most imperative needs, the 
legislature should give attention primarily 
to three or four fundamental requirements. 
Above everything else, the profession of 
teaching should be put on a par with other 
professions as speedily as can be done by 
legislative procedure. This means that the 
financial and social status of teaching must 
be improved. We can enact laws requiring 
that teachers should have higher qualifica- 
tions than they have possessed heretofore, 
but such legislation will be fruitless unless 
young people can be lured from other voca- 
tions and professions into teaching because 
of the tangible rewards which they will re- 
ceive from the practice of the profession. 
This sounds materialistic, but it is true; and 
there is no longer any virtue in our indulging 
in sentimental persiflage about the duty of 
the teacher to serve mankind without any 
thought of worldy gain, and to wait for rec- 
ognition and remuneration until she takes 
up her abode in the world to come. We are 
living in an era when teachers want to live 
as comfortably and respectably as their 
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neighbors in this world; and if they can not 
so live by engaging in teaching, they will 
pass the profession by for pursuits that will 
yield better returns in social and monetary 
rewards. Particularly, young people will 
not enter a profession which is reputed to be 
socially inferior to other professions. Teach- 
ing has been so regarded, and it still is in 
some communities, though there has been 
marked improvement in this respect during 
the past few years. 

The teacher will be regarded as a more 
important personage in the community when 
his profession is put on a par with other pro- 
fessions, and better social and home oppor- 
tunities will be open to him in the community 
in which he teaches. The personnel of the 
teaching body will attain a higher standard 
as rapidly as the profession is advanced to 
a position on a par with law, medicine, en- 
gineering, commerce, banking, and the like. 
With few exceptions the strongest people, 
personally and intellectually, choose the vo- 


cations and professions that are best reward- | 


ed and most highly thought of. 


With improvement in the financial and 
social status of teaching must come increased 
facilities for the study of educational prob- 
lems and for the training of teachers. Ed- 
ucation has become so complicated in its re- 
spect to its aims, its materials, and its meth- 
ods that progress along sound lines can not be 
secured unless we can develop a group of in- 
vestigators who are capable of disentang- 
ing the complex problems which confront us, 
and who can show us the results of different 
types of educational procedure. It is certain 
that we will curtail the traditional subjects 
of study to a greater or less extent in order 
to admit subjects which embody the results 
of modern progress in respect to science, 
economics, hygiene, industry, and so on. 
What shall we cut out of the so-called com- 
mon branches? This question can not be 
answered off-hand. If a similar question 
were asked in any industrial establishment, 
or in agriculture or medicine, men would set 
to work to determine by investigation and 
experiment what could best be sacrificed. 
The time has arrived in education when we 
should not slash into our courses of study or 
force in new topics without first consider- 
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ing the results of careful investigation by 
competent persons. 

As the educational process becomes more 
complex, teachers must be more highly train- 
ed in order that they may perform the deli- 
cate and difficult tasks imposed upon them 
without waste of pupils’ time or energy. 
Every year the pressure on the schools be- 
comes somewhat greater because the life out- 
side is growing ever more complex. This 
requires that the work of the school must 
become constantly more expert in order that 
it may meet the increasingly complex de- 
mands which are made upon it. In some of 
the older countries, the schools have not been 
able to keep abreast of social progress, and 
so they have ceased to play a very important 
role in shaping the lives of the people in these 
countries. In Italy or Spain, for instance, 
the schools are, or at least they were before 
the war, an unimportant factor in the politi- 
cal, economic, industrial, social, intellectual, 
and moral activities of the people. In Amer- 
ica our schools have endeavored to keep 
abreast of the changes taking place in our 
industrial and social life; but in order that 
they may continue to succeed in this en- 
deavor, teachers must have a broader grasp 
of knowledge in all fields and a better under- 
standing of the nature of childhood and 
youth than was necessary in the past. In no 
other way can the schools minister to the 
needs of a plastic, developing civilization. 


University Extension. 

Many people who are familiar with’ the 
terms “University Extension” have little 
idea what they really denote, at least so far 
as they describe the work being carried for- 
ward by the University of Wisconsin. In a 
very real sense, the University is being ex- 
tended beyond the campus in Madison to 
communities throughout the state.  Resi- 
dents of Milwaukee, Ashland, Superior, Be- 
loit, Racine, Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, or any 
other city or town in the state can take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by the 
University for instruction and guidance in 
every field of interest and endeavor almost 
as easily and completely as can the students 
or citizens in Madison. 

Readers of these lines who are familiar 
with the policies and methods of eastern col- 
leges only, or who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin twenty-five years ago, 
can have no adequate conception of how the 
facilities of the University are being put st 
the service of the people of the state unless 
they have made a special investigation of this 
matter. The mere enumeration of the var- 
ious types of work being carried forward 


throughout the state by the University will 
suggest the vast scope and practical char- 
acter of extension activity. 

First, there is a Bureau of Community 
Development, which assists in the promotion 
of wholesome and spontaneous group activ- 
ities in communities, such as community 
music, community drama, pageantry, fes- 
tivals, and sports and play. Advice and 
assistance are given regarding the organiza- 
tion and development of community centers, 
parent-teachers associations and other types 
of cummunity co-operative work of the spec- 
ial character. 

Next, there is a Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation, which furnishes data and mate- 
rial for city officials and citizens on municipal 
problems, ordinances, special reports, bul- 
letins, investigations, and answers to in- 
quiries on all subjects of city and local gov- 
ernment. This Bureau co-operates with mu- 
nicipal officers in securing advice of experts 
and assistance on technical subjects. 

Third, there is a Bureau of Instruction by 
Lectures which serves communities of the 
state by furnishing addresses, lectures, con- 
certs, and entertainments by members of the 
University faculty and others who are ac- 
complished in historical, literary, psycholog- 
ical, scientific, economic, hygienic, educa- 
tional, agricultural, musical, and various 
technical fields. 

Fourth, there is a Bureau of Visual In- 
struction which has accumulated 100,000 
educational lantern slides and 3000 reels of 
educational motion picture films, and these 
are loaned to schools, churches, clubs, parent- 
teachers associations, and the like, either on 
a circuit or direct service plan for the cost of 
transportation plus a small registration fee. 

Fifth, there is a Bureau of Commercial 
and Industrial Relations, which provides: 
(1) A technical library and a museum of 
forms and labor management practices; (2) 
a monthly bulletin service with occasional 
numbers of timely interest; (3) consulta- 
tion and engineering service in labor manage- 
ment, production control, and personnel 
problems. 

Sixth, there are Schools of Citizenship, 
which are conducted in co-operation with the 
Wisconsin League of Women Voters. These 
schools give instruction in the organization 
and function of government and the proced- 
ure and duties of citizenship. 

Seventh, there are Community Institutes. 
Two and three day institutes are conducted 
in towns and cities having special problems 
of a civic, social, educational, or commercial 
nature to solve. 

Eighth, there is a Department of Debating 
and Public Discussion, which aims to en- 
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courage a careful study and an intelligent 
discussion of contemporary problems which 
are likely to come before community councils 
for serious consideration. The work is car- 
ried on by means of bulletins, topical pro- 
grams, and by loan package libraries of 
selected material. 

Ninth, there is a Department of System- 
atic Reading for Adults. In collaboration 
with the United States Bureau of Education, 
the University Extension Division offers an 
opportunity for systematic reading to the 
adult readers of Wisconsin. Valuable read- 
ing material not available locally is supplied 
in co-operation with the Traveling Library 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission. 

Tenth, there is a Department of Corres- 
pondence—Study. Individuals and groups 
of individuals in any community who wish 
to undertake systematic study may pursue 
courses conducted by the Correspondence- 
Study Department. Over four hundred 
such courses are available, many of which 
carry credit toward a university degree. 
Various courses which do not carry univer- 
sity credit have been developed so that they 
are adapted to the needs of individuals who 
wish to prepare for or perfect themselves in 
special vocations. They are written in sim- 
ple and direct language, designed for the 
average person of any given vocation, and 
may be undertaken without any entrance 
examination. 


THE UNIVERSITY 

Never in the world’s history has it been 
so desirable as it is now that nations, states, 
and communities should make provision alike 
for research designed to throw light upon 
new problems and for the dissemination of 
knowledge which may be of service to people 
in their daily undertakings. In every field 
of human interest and activity there are 
problems which are difficult of solution. 
Everything is growing more complex, and 
civilization will come to a halt, as it has been 
halted in the past, unless we can discover 
new ways of conserving energy, of promot- 
ing health, of making it possible for people 
to live together in congested centers in peace 
and harmony, of economizing our natural re- 
sources, and of devising ways and means of 
relaxing tensions developed by the strenuous 
life which most persons are required to live. 
In our state the University is practically the 
sole agency devoted to the discovery of new 
knowledge. It should have larger resources 


for this work to-day than it has ever had. 
Only good could come from trebling or 
quadrupling its support for research. When 
one considers the small number of people who 


are engaged in exploring tne uark places of 
life as contrasted with the great number of 
those who are going blindly into these dark 
places, he appreciates how vitally important 
it is that we should give every opportunity 
to those who are competent to conduct in- 
vestigation so that they can utilize their 
time and energy to the greatest advantage. 
And we should also add to the number of 
those who are engaged in exploration. The 
University has added to the sum of human 
knowledge quite out of proportion to the re- 
sources which it has had for the investiga- 
tion of new truth. It is within reason to say 
that every dollar which is appropriated by 
the state for research will earn large divi- 
dends for our people in the shape of improv- 
ed health, better education, sounder govern- 
ment, increased physical comforts, and so on 
ad libitum. 

The University has also gone farther than 
most institutions in devising ways and means 
of applying scientific knowledge to the affairs 
of every-day life, and in presenting truth in 
all fields so that it can be understood and util- 
ized practically by people who are not them- 
selves capable of discovering a single new 
fact in any department of human interest or 
activity. With but very rare exceptions, our 
people are engaged in eminently practical 
activities. They do not know how to solve 
new problems; they must look to specially 


trained persons for their solution. The: 


University has assumed and has faithfully 
met this responsibility. It is searching after 
new truth on the one hand, and on the other 
hand it is conveying this truth as it is found 
to the people who need it in terms and in 
ways in which they can comprehend it and 
utilize it to advance their mental, physical 
and moral welfare. 

But the claims which are being made upon 
the University because of rapidly increasing 
attendance and requests for service of every 
kind and description are over-taxing its phys- 
ical resources and are making heavy inroads 
upon the reserve energy of its investigating 
and teaching staff. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS: A TRANSITION PERIOD 


It is fortunate that normal schools faculties 
are trained by their work to be patient and 
long-suffering. They will probably be able 
to go through the present period of stress 
and strain without undue wear and _ tear. 
They have not had adequate funds to meet 
all the demands that are imposed upon them, 
and consequently they have not been able to 
avoid criticism from the superintendents who 
receive their product. These superintend- 
ents have recently been expressing their dis- 
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approval of some phases of normal school 
work, and their criticisms have led to a con- 
ference between the presidents of the nor- 
mal schools and a committee of the superin- 
tendents and supervising principals. As a 
result of this conference, resolutions have 
been adopted which seem to us to mark a 
new era in the relation of the normal schools 
to the public elementary and higher schools 
of the state. 

The conference has gone on record as 
favoring the extension of the courses in nor- 
mal schools to four years, with the bachelors 
degree in education for students completing 
a four-year course beyond high-school grad- 
uation. The conference has also recommend- 
ed to the normal schools that they devote 
their energy entirely to the preparation of 
teachers, and that all courses which do not re- 
late directly to the training of teachers should 
be eliminated. It has further recommended 
that a permanent committee composed of 
delegates from the normal schools and the 
Association of Superintendents and Super- 
vising principals should be constituted for 
the purpose of promoting understanding and 
co-operation between the normal schools and 
the schools of the state. 


The writer of these Comments hopes that 
the faculties of the normal schools will be 
given an opportunity to show whether the so- 
called college courses offered in the normal 
schools are of service in the training of 
teachers, even though they do not relate 
specifically to such training. Some of the 
normal school presidents have said to the 
writer that the presence of college students 
in the normal schools has served to acquaint 
them with the opportunities offered in the 
profession of teaching, and students have 
thus been lured into the profession who 
otherwise would never have been attracted 
to it. Further, it is claimed that the college 
courses bring men into the normal schools, 
whereas these men would go elsewhere if 
there were no college courses offered. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, there was only 
one man student in all the normal schools 
three or four vears ago when the writer 
visited them. It may be that there is con- 
siderable advantage in having men students 
in normal schools even if they are not there 
for the purpose of preparing for teaching. 
It is conceivable that their presence there 
will attract other capable persons who will 
prepare for teaching. 

It should be acknowledged that laymen 
quite generally think that college training has 
a somewhat greater social value than normal 
school training, and they regard more highly 
an institution that offers college courses than 
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one that has no college work. It must be 
confessed—with some humiliation, too—that 
it seems necessary now to make use of every 
inducement to attract capable young people 
into our profession. If they will be drawn 
into normal schools because they can find 
college courses there, while otherwise they 
would go elsewhere, then there is good 
reason for retaining college courses and per- 
haps increasing their number in the normal 
schools, even though they are not organized 
or conducted with a view to training teach- 
ers. It is remarkable and also regrettable 
that teaching and professonal training can 
not stand upon their own feet; but we are 
dealing with actual and not with ideal situa- 
tions, and we must be governed accordingly 
in our discussion of the normal school situa- 
tion. 


We would like to see this new committee 
study this problem in an impartial and scien- 
tific spirit, and in due course tell us whether, 
on account of the attitude of the public 
toward teaching, it is necessary to beguile 
young people into the normal schools by mak- 
ing them colleges of letters and science as 
much as colleges for the training of teach- 
ers. 


Standing Pat. 


The city physican in making his rounds exam- 
ining the children in the various schools discovered 
a young girl who had badly affected tonsils, and 
when he reported the matter to the teacher in 
charge she sent a note to the child’s mother ex- 
plaining the situation and suggesting that the pupil 
be sent to the clinic where the trouble would be 
rectified without any charge. 

Promptly the next morning the teacher received 
a note from the mother reading as follows: 

“‘We hain’t makin an raisin chilern fer the doc- 
tors to larn on. She has lived eleven years and 
hain’t ben cut and she will die hold.” 


Then and Now. 


“Abe Martin” is able to give some _ interesting 
reasons for the increased cost of living. If “then” 
were “now” it might make some difference, don’t 
you think? 

“A feller now spends as much on his wife’s feet 
as he used to spend on his home. 

“Women used t’ wash ther own hair, but today 
ther’s half dozen beauty parlors in ever’ buildin’ in 
town an’ no perceptible increase in beauties. 

“Calico is no longer worn ‘cept in th’ reforma- 
tories. 

“Years ago the president of the People’s bank 
kept a hoss and phaeton. T’day you can’t cross 
th’ street fer autos. 

“We used t’ write pustal cards, but now we wire 
on th’ slightest provocation. 

“We used t’ keep butter in the cistern, but now 
we buy 45-cent ice. 

“We used t’ slick up on Saturday night, but now 
we’re dolled up all th’ time. 

‘“‘We used t’ carry a umbreller, but now we wear 
a $35 rain coat.” 
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Drawing and Hand Work for February 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


By the Art School, Normal Art Department of the Milwaukee State Normal School. 





Elsa E. Ulbricht, Ethel R. Stevens, Erna Kuestermann. 


Interior Decoration. 


What child is not interested in the con- 
struction of a doll house with toy furniture 
to fit into it? What child is not willing to be 
the architect, carpenter, or decorator of a 
miniature structure of this kind? How anx- 
oius he is to adapt his plans to the real re- 
quirements of the modern home and to 
imitate the decoration of his own home? If 
handicapped by lack of proper materials to 
obtain the desired result, he will, as soon as 
he actually begins to work, discover some 
way of overcoming the difficulty and be quite 
delighted with his invention. 

Thus, knowing the instinctive interest 
which a child has in “playing house” or in 
“home-making and building,” let us take ad- 
vantage of this delightful amusement, direct 
it in the right way and joyfully accomplish 
our aim. Let us teach by this device the 
appreciation of artistic and pleasant sur- 
roundings which will have a tendency to im- 
prove the homes in which we live. 

Pleasant surroundings do not necessitate 
costly furnishings. We have seen very or- 
dinary dwellings transformed with little or 
no cost into cozy and artistic homes. Pos- 
sibly the greatest change wus caused by a 
rearrangement of the furniture and an eli- 
mination of unnecessary bric a bac, unsuit- 
able pictures, or gaudy wall paper. 

In the December Journal we read: “De- 
sign is a plan—an orderly arrangement of 
elements which go to make up the whole, 
which is pleasing to look upon. Design in- 
cludes proportion, a relationship of the var- 
ious parts in this orderly arrangement.” 

Color is very closely related to design, the 
unity of which it can aid or destroy. The 
light and dark values in a colored composi- 
tion must be so distributed that they seem to 
balance and, at the same time, to give the de- 
sign sufficient vertical and horizontal sup- 
port. There are various ways of obtaining 
agreeable color combinations. The follow- 
ing methods are always safe to use: 


1. Tints and shades of one color. 
2. Analagous colors, or those which 


have a color in common. 

3. Either of the above combinations 
with a complement of the predom- 
inant color. 


First and Second Grade Problem. 


Drawing and handwork are closely related 
in the primary grades; so a correlation of 
the two subjects with the language work, 
usually proves quite satisfactory. 

Possibly the children of the first grade are 
reading the story of The Red Headed Wood- 
pecker in which a little old woman is baking 
cakes when an old man passing by stops and 
begs for some of the cakes. 

Shall we plan a little kitchen to fit this 
story and construct it of paper in a very 
simple manner? 

We can use one sheet of 9 in. x 12 in. 
bogus paper for the larger wall and two 9 in. 
squares for the side walls, joining the three 
parts with 2 in. x 9 in. folded strips pasted 
along the vertical edges. We can suggest 
tile by pasting 14 in. checked manila paper 
around the lower section of the wall. What 
would be a good proportion to use? 

Let us set up the little room with the open- 
ing toward us. Where shall we cut the win- 
dows so that the little woman can see to roll 
out the cakes? We must not forget to leave 
room for the table, stove, and possibly a chair 
or two. What kind of a surface pattern can 
we make for the floor linoleum with a 9 in. x 
12 in. sheet of manila checked paper and 
crayons? What colors shall we use? 

Plate 1, Figure 1 shows one arrangement 
suitable for a kitchen. Figures 2, 3, 4, 5 
show methods of constructing furniture. 

How can we apply a similar problem to 
the second grade? Possibly the reading of 
Three Bears will suggest a way in which 
we can use a dining or bed room effectively. 
We can adopt the same proportions which 
we applied in the first grade problem. 


Third and Fourth Grade Problem. 


A very interesting project which can be 
very successfully worked out by the children 
of the third and fourth grades as a com- 
munity problem, is a miniature stage with 
settings for the stories which they know and 
use in their daily language work. Much in- 
terest is aroused when the children are al- 
lowed to plan and arrange all the necessary 
“scenery” and the value gained through this 
work (which is another problem in design, 
much the same as that of the paper cutting 
poster) is immeasurable. The correlation 
between the drawing and handwork lessons 
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and the language and story telling lessons 
can be secured in no better way. 


Construction of a Miniature Stage. 


A large wooden box can be remodeled and 
a frame work may be nailed together very 
simply, using such materials as the children 
can bring in; or, if there is a manual train- 
ing department in the school, materials of 
good proportion can be furnished. See Plate 
2. Figure 1. A floor (A) and a back wall 
(B) may be constructed and nailed together 
at right angles. The size of the back wall 
B may be (16 in. x 32 in.)—and the floor 
(16 in. x 32 in.) although a smaller scale will 
also serve fairly well. At each side at the 
front of the floor A, piece C and D—(6 in. x 
16 in.) may be nailed, leaving an opening at 
the center, the Procenium. At the top of 
each of these extending to the back wall, 
strips of wood (1 in. x 17 in.) E and F having 
nails driven part way in and about 2 in. 
apart, may be nailed which will hold the front 
pieces and the back wall firmly together, and 
which will also serve as supports for the 
rods G, that are 35 in. long, and placed across 
them. From these the flies or drops may be 
hung. Another piece H, (figure 2, Plate 2) 
5 in. or 6 in high may be nailed across the top 
of the entire front to complete the procenium 
arch. The two sides remain open. A front 
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curtain weighted and fastened to a roller at 
the top, so that it can be let down and up is a 
valuable addition. All wood used may 1% in. 
thick, except the floor which may be 34 in. 
thick. 

The lesson in stage set designing and scene 
arrangement is much like the paper cutting 
poster lesson, the only difference being an 
actual depth, instead of a seeming one. The 
back drop is a poster, and should be as large 
as the back wall and may be fastened directly 
upon this or better still, upon a rod, so that 
it may be removed without delay when the 
“scene” is changed. In Figure 2, Plate 2, 
the story of Red Ridinghood has been used 
and the scene is ‘“‘a woods near grandmother’s 
home”. (The entrance of Red Riding Hood 
need not be made until after part of the 
story of this scene has been told). ; 

A piece of green paper may first be fitted 
on to the floor. A pathway displayed on it 
may be made from brown or tan colored 
paper. The tree trunks, cut free hand from 
paper of one color, and the foliage masses 
cut from paper of another color, are selected 
from those cut by all the children and are 
arranged upon a rod so that they will look 
well; others may be arranged upon another 
rod. The back drop and the tree-drops may 
be hung into the stage across E and F, be- 
tween the nails. The tree trunks must be 
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long enough to reach to the floor. They may 
be fitted and then folded over at the bottom 
to make them the right height and a small 
piece of wood or weight of any kind should 
be glued at the back to hold them down. 


Other “Properties.” 

A house, constructed from paper and 
having cut-in windows and doors, may be 
placed in the scene; and clumps of bushes 
cut and braced so they will stand may also be 
arranged. The figures of Red Riding Hood 
and the wolf may be cut and mounted upon 
stiffer paper; then re-cut, and these if de- 
sired may be affixed to strips of cardboard 
which may be shoved in from the sides of the 
stage by the stage director at the psycho- 
logical moment as the story is told. 


Other Scenes. 


An interior made with three elevations 
placed so that the side walls slant outward, 
is another doll house problem like that given 
for the first and second grades. All furni- 
ture may be constructed in three dimensions. 

The scene may be changed in as short a 
time as it takes a real stage-hand to do it. 
What a large variety of scenes can be worked 
out and how great are the possibilities in the 


hands of a wide-awake teacher who will 
arouse and stimulate the ingenuity of her 
children. 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Problem. 


How can we apply to the fifth or sixth 
grade some of the principles involved in this 
article? As very attractive results are ob- 
tained in paper cutting which is one of the 
most resourceful methods of teaching design, 
let us choose an elevation of a wall. (An 
elevation is a direct front view of an object 
in which no perspective is shown). 

Let us select .a sheet of toned paper to 
serve as a background, measure off the ver- 
tical distance (814 in. or 9 in.) required for 
the height of the wall and cut a strip of 
practice paper to represent the correct pro- 
portion for the ‘base board. We can now 
cut a larger piece (almost square) to repre- 
sent the space which the windows are to 
occupy, and after arranging it on the toned 
sheet see how it compares with some real 
windows or good pictures which were pre- 
viously collected. Having made this com- 
parison we can more easily correct our 
cutting and subdivide the space so that it will 
consistently appear as windows. 

Giving the same thought to relative pro- 
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portion, other decorations of the room may 
be planned. 


Seventh and Eighth Grade Problem. 


The interior of a room is very profitable 
subject for drawing in the upper grades also, 
as it not only illustrates the principles of de- 
sign and color, but teaches perspective in an 
interesting way. 

Since a living or dining room affords op- 
portunity for a variety of arrangements, 
shall we decide upon one of these? 

Let us hold a chalk box so that the top 
directly faces us, thus permitting the cover 
to appear in its actual proportions. Keep- 
ing the box in this position, let us slide off 
the cover to reveal the inside. We find that 
the opened box greatly resembles a little 
room. The back wall is in the same pro- 
portion as the cover was, but, because it is 
farther off, it appears slightly smaller. The 
side walls receding from the eye appear much 
shorter than they actually are. Since the 
ceiling and floor lines of these two walls are 
parallel, we can in the drawing apply what 
we know about the perspective or receding 
parallel lines; they seem to converge and 
eventually to meet at acommon point. This 
vanishing point, as it is called, varies accord- 
ing to the position of our eye level, whether 
we are seated or standing. 


Teaching the Vanishing Point. 


Let us try drawing the vanishing point in 
different positions. In the first illustration 
our eyes are exactly level with the center of 
the back wall, determining the vanishing 
point at that spot. We shall draw the out- 
line of the box at its opening in correct pro- 
portion, and because the back wall appears 
smaller, place it within this oblong as seen 
in Figure 6, Plate 1. (The diagonal lines 
a, b, ec, d represent the floor and ceiling 
edges.) 

For a second illustration Figure 7, let .us 
slightly lower the box, allowing more of the 
floor to show, thus bringing the eye level 
above the center of the box and determining 
the vanishing point at that place. Instead 
of drawing the back wall before placing the 
diagonal lines as in the first illustration, let 
us begin with the side walls. As points a, 
b, c, d, indicate the nearest corners of the 
room, we can draw a line from each corner 
to the vanishing point to determine the ceil- 
ing and floor lines of these walls in correct 
perspective. Owing to the position of the 
box we have a more foreshortened view of 
the ceiling than we have of the floor; so the 
horizontal space which represents it must be 
narrower than the space which represents 
the floor. We can obtain a correct propor- 
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tion by making a comparison with the back 
wall, after which we shall draw the horizon- 


tal lines e and f. The points at which these 
lines intersest the diagonal or converging 
lines, determine the back corners of the 
room; so we need to drop the vertical lines 
g and h to complete the walls. 

The finishing of the room is simple if we 
keep in mind that all lines and objects which 
are parallel to the receding walls converge 
to a common vanishing point, and all objects 
parallel to the back wall remain parallel to it. 

In designing this room the wall which 
faces us must be given first consideration. 
If this is to be a living room let us plan to 
have a fire-place in the center of the wall and 
place a window or built-in book case at each 
side. Plate 1, Figure 9, shows an arrange- 
ment of this kind with windows and door 
added to the side walls. 


Zone Map. 

On a piece of navy blue cambric, draw a 
great circle to represent the earth. Use 
chalk to put in the zones. Allow the pupils 
to collect and paste pictures on this map to 
show the typical animal and plant life of 
each zone. This exercise will help the pupils 
to remember the characteristic features of 
each division much better than any kind of 
drill by the question and answer method. 

Etha Field, New Lisbon, Wis. 





God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands, 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who posses opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damm his treacherous flatteries without 
winking: 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking. 

Holland. 
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A Community Play For Any Day 


By Laura RounTREE SMITH 
(Author of ‘‘The Pixie—In School’’) 


(Children dressed as foreigners, carrying pack- 
ages and bundles, enter at the right and stand in 
a group, while American children enter at the left, 
displaying a large flag. The Spirit of 1920 steps 
forward to greet the strangers.) 


Spirit of 1920 
A welcome to foreigners I bring, 
In rousing chorus the children sing 
An exchange of ideas in work and play, 
Will help make good citizens today, 
Time of peace—time of plenty, 
Sings the Spirit of 1920. 


American Children (Shaking hands with strangers) 
An old-fashioned hand-shake, 
A hand-shake firm and true, 
An old-fashioned hand-shake, 
Today we give to you, 
We'll help you in all we sing and say, 
To be loyal citizens today, 
The flag that we love, the flag of the free, 
Is waving for you, is waving for me. 


Song—Our Own America. Tune, “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” 
1 
We all are little citizens 
And form a mighty band, 
Above us waves the banner, 
Well beloved in every land, 
We’re loyal to our country 
As we’re marching hand in hand, 
Our own America. 


Corus 
Welcome, welcome, we are singing, 
While the stars and stripes we’re bringing, 
Welcome, welcome, we are singing, 
To our own America. 


2 
A welcome we are singing, 
As yow’re standing at our door, 
The stars and stripes are waving, 
And you'll love them more and more, 
Be loyal to our country, 
*Tis the land that we adore, 
Our own America. 


Cnorus 


(A child in Pilgrim costume steps forward from 
the group of foreigners, and a child from the 
other side recites as she meets her.) 


Did you dream, Little Pilgrim, in 1620, 

That into a powerful nation you’d grow? 

Did you dream of a time of peace and plenty, 

In that far-off time of long, long ago? 

Did you dream of a welcome in song and in story? 





To other nations you’d give day by day, 
Did you dream of a banner so fair as Old Glory, 
And a nation beloved like our own U. S. A.? 


Puritan 
Little Citizen, we dreamed ’tis true, 
3ut useful things we learned to do, 
With our queer little ways, 
In the far-distant days, 
Community Workers were we! 


American Children 
Community Workers we are today, 
We hope you understand, 
Community Workers we are today, 


We are here with outstretched hand. 

(The foreigners give a pretty little Folk Dance, 
which is followed by the American children giving 
The Community Alphabet, each one carrying a let- 
ter of the Alphabet and reciting.) 


Community Alphabet 
Who are we? Who are we? 
A Community Alphabet as you see, 
Who are we? Who are we? 
Community Workers all agree. 


A—A is for America, a great nation, 

B—B is for Business Men’s Association. 
C—C is for Club House and Camp, you know, 
D—D is for the desire to go. 


E—Electric Company has baseball nines. 
(Schenectady, N. Y., Electric Co. organized 
thirty baseball nines.) 


F—The Flint Community Pageant was fine. 

(Flint, Michigan, held a pageant.) 

G—G is for getting together everywhere. 

H—Home town comes in for its share. 

I—Industrial Homes spring up it’s true, 

J—Jenkins Coal Mining Company has a Club 
House for you. 

K—K is for kindness to every nation. 

L—Ludlow (Mass.) has an Athletic Association. 

M—M is for using a Municipal Pier. 

N—N is for National Hymns represented here. 

O—O is for Orchestra in a community. 

P—P is a permanent Theatre where all can see. 

Q—Q is for questions to help each nation. 

R—R is for roofs used for recreation. 

S—S is for swimming pools and singing schools. 

T—T is Township Library, popular as a rule. 

U—tU is for University with learning today, 

V—YV stands for vacant lots, use them for play. 

W—Walk-Over Club has a hospital for all in 
danger. 

(Walk-Over Club, Brockton, Mass.) 
X—X is for Xeno, meaning a stranger. 
Y—Y is a yacht used for recreation. 

Z—Z is for zeal to work to help the nation. 





















Song—Community Alphabet. Tune — “Yankee 
Doodle”’ 


1 
The Alphabet has come to town, 
And this is what we do, Sir, 
As we go walking up and down, 
We bring you ideas new, Sir. 


CHORUS 


Get together, keep in line, 
Mind not wind or weather, 
Our Community is fine, 
When we all work together. 


2 
The Alphabet we bring to you, 
We’ve no idea of shirking, 
This message now we sing to you, 
Communities are working. 
CHORUS 


(A Community Band composed of very small 
children led by a drummer, enter, they may keep 
time to any patriotic song, using drums, triangles, 
bells, ete.) 

We're a little Community Band, 

Led by the drummer, you understand, 
A tune or discord, we know not whether 
We make, but truly we stand together, 
With rat, a tat, tat, of brave little drum, 
With toot of horn we come, we come, 
We'll strike up a tune without delay, 
The Community Band has come to stay. 


(The children all mingle together, the Commu- 
nity Band in front fill up the entire stage and sing 
together, “Flag Salute,’’ tune, ‘“Marching Through 
Georgia,” they all wave flags while singing the 
chorus and march off while the tune is still played.) 
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Song—Flag Salute 
1 


Bring the bonnie banner out, 
The dear red, white and blue, 
See it waving overhead, 
The flag for me and you, 
Loyal to the stars and stripes 
Our hearts are ever true, 
Singing bright flag we salute you. 
CHORUS 
All hail! all hail! we cheer you with a song, 
All hail! all hail! we are a merry throng, 
Proudly wave the stars and stripes as we all march 
along, 
Singing bright flag we salute you. 
2 
Everywhere the boys and girls 
True citizens would be, 
There is work for everyone 
In our community, 
Wave the bonnie banner high, 
Emblem of liberty, 
Singing bright flag we salute you. 


CHORUS 


(Into these little programs many pretty drills 
and songs may be introduced and little customs of 
of our foreign neighbors be dwelt upon to advan- 
tage. In this way children of different ages may 
take part in the program, which should be given 
by the whole school to preserve the ‘Community 
idea.’’) 


LAvuRA ROUNTREE SMITH, 
Platteville, Wisconsin. 


Studies in Poetry 


First Grade: 

Sleep Baby Sleep. Our Children’s Songs. 
Page 2. 

The Snow Bird. Frank Sherman. Three 
Years with the Poets. 1-2 Page 21. 

The Icicle. A. S. C. McMurry and Cook. 
Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow. Page 28. 
Second Grade: 

The Chidren’s Hour. Longfellow. 

A Norse Lullaby. Eugene Field. Three 
Years with the Poets. Page 63. 

Wizard Frost. F. D. Sherman. Alex- 
ander Blake. Page 83. 

Third Grade: 

Flag Salute. 

Hurrah for The Flag. Through the Year. 
300k 2. Page 109. : 
Fourth Grade: 

America. 

Fifth Grade: 

The Flag Goes By. Bennett. 

Blake. Book 4. Page 81. 


Alexander- 


Sixth Grade: 


The American Flag. Drake. Alexander- 
Blake. Book 6. Page 79. 
Seventh Grade: 

Breathes There A Man. Scott. Graded 


Selections. Page 188. 


Eight Grade: 

The Name of Old Glory. Riley. Alexan- 
der Blake. Book 8. Page 84. Golden Num- 
bers. Page 349. 


Stories for February. 


F. J. Olcott. Good 
Stories for Great Holidays. Stories of 
Washington. F. J. Oleott. Good Stories 
for Great Holidays. How Horatius Saved 
the Bridge. Baldwin. Fifty Famous Stories. 
Robert Bruce and the Spider. Baldwin. Fifty 
Famous Stories. Robert of Sicily. Bryant. 
Best Stories to Tell to Children. Page 157. 
The Perfect Tribute. Mary R. Shipman 
Andrews. 


Stories of Lincoln. 








ECONOMIZING DRILL IN ARITHMETIC 
By 
Maybell G. Bush, State Department of Public In- 
struction 
1. Observation and Tests Indicate that Abstract 
Drills Are Wasteful. 

During a portion of the past year the 
writer was interested to note the proportion 
of time spent in Wisconsin classrooms on 
drill in arithmetic. Observing from four to 
twelve teachers daily in various parts of the 
state gave a fairly accurate cross-section of 
conditions. From September to December 
it was estimated less than one-eight of the 
work seen could be termed advance teaching, 
leaving approximately seven-eighths of the 
time devoted to drill and review. 

It woud seem that this expenditure of time 
should yield very satisfactory results, but in 
testing the eighth grade of a representative 
city in the state with the Woody Division 
Scale, Series A, it was discovered that 34% 
of the pupils solved 314 + 9; 51% solved 34 
34% solved § + ?; and 71 % solved 

Though these findings are from a 
specific city, state-wide tests showed that 
the conditions cited are typical of the gen- 
eral level of accomplishment. 

Granting that the estimated time spent on 
drill given above was taken from data se- 
cured early in the vear when teachers were 
conscientiously carrying out a “thorough re- 
view of the previous grades’, yet there is 
reason to believe that throughout the year an 
undue amount of time is spent in general 
drill work. In the above-mentioned city, 
survey results in the spring showed approx- 
imately 50% of all lessons observed to be 
largely drill lessons. General observation 
indicates that few, if any, schools fail to give 
sufficient time to drill work. It has also been 
found that many of the necessary conditions 
for effective and economical learning, such 
as distribution of practice periods, over 
learning, and motivation, are carefully ob- 
served by teachers. Nevertheless all will 
agree that the results of drill in arithmetic as 
at present conducted leave much to be de- 
sired. 
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2. Purpose of This Paper Is to State Causes and 
Remedies for Waste. 

It is the purpose of this article to discover 
some causes for this and to suggest some 
remedies, which it is hoped will not only 
economize time but also increase effective- 
ness. 


3. Since the Mind Reacts to Concrete Situations, 
Drills Should Conform to Life Relations. 


Scientifically conducted experiments have 
increased our knowledge of the learning 
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process and have shown us conclusively that 
the mind reacts automatically to concrete 
situations in a definite way and that any new 
element entering a situation hinders accurate 


response. Nevertheless one sees constantly 
on the blackboards of classrooms combina- 


tions of numbers as 4 x 5 or xX 5. 
Children are called to the front of the room 
and are trained to give the answers orally. 
This they learn to do with ease and rapidity 
because specific bonds have been formed 
which yield definite response. However, 
when the same combination is part of a long- 
er problem or a written example, or is met 
alone in a new situation (perhaps on a stan- 
dard test paper) it is likely to be missed. 
This is a perfectly natural outcome for large 
number of pupils, because so few identical 
elements are present in the second situations 
cited. It is, in fact, to the child in most re- 
spects an entirely new problem. The black- 
board and paper have many differences. The 
form of the example may have changed to 4 
times 5. The example is mixed up with 
others differing from it in process. The 
child is to write his answer instead of to give 
it orally. He is perhaps seated instead of 
standing near the board so that his adjust- 
ment is totally changed. Furthermore he 
has been trained to react to the end of a 
pointer falling in a certain place. He is ex- 
pected to respond at once and not to search 
for common elements (think) which might, 
were he older, bring the desired association 
and eventually produce the correct result. 


(a) Why Oral Drills Are Wasteful. 


It would seem that these conditions could 
be greatly improved by providing practice 
exercises in agreement with the final func- 
tioning of the knowledge. To illustrate, oral 
drill work from the board, in the opinion of 
the writer, should be reduced to a minimum 
and this because (1) it fails to conform to 
life situations (use) and (2) it really forms 
specific useless habits which might actually 
hinder rather than help. 


(b) Why Practice Exercises Are Econom- 
ical, 


Practice should replace artificial exercises. 
Such exercises as the Courtis tests, the 
Studebaker tests, or Thompson’s Minimum 
Essentials furnish practice opportunities for 
pupils in which the form is practically iden- 
tical with that met in life and in other school 
activities; hence proficiency gained should 
function without loss. In addition to this 
when written work is provided, exercises can 
be furnished which are particularly wel] 
suited to the needs of individual pupils. 
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This avoids the wastefulness incurred by 
taking the time of all of the pupils for drill 
work which is needed by only a few. (See 
“Measuring the Child’s Capacity”—Courtis. 
October, November, December, 1916, Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans). 

Furthermore, in the use of such standard- 
ized practice sheets as have been mentioned 
and of many others of similar nature which 
can easily be made by the teacher, the el- 
ements of attention and interest of the high- 
est sort enter in. Attention is defined by 
Breese as consciousness at its best doing 
its work with greatest dispatch and effi- 
ciency. Surely this is desirable in drill. 
Breese also tells us that attention and inter- 
est are inseparable. When the pupil is work- 
ing on practice sheets (or parallels made by 
the teacher) he is trying to improve his own 
record. He is engaged in a purposeful ac- 
tivity and is wholeheartedly at work. Again, 
he is not distracted by his quicker neighbors 
or excited by being suddenly called upon by 
the teacher in her effort to ‘“‘keep his atten- 
tion”. 

4. Since a Specific Habit Cannot be Transferred 
to a New Situation, Teaching Must Not 
Stop Short of Creating Ideas. 

Modern psychologists have proved to us 
that hibits are not carried into even closely 
related fields as habits, but that they must 
be changed into ideas or ideals (Bagley). 
Fullness of meaning then is essential to prac- 
tical functioning of knowledge for we all 
realize that few situations are entirely iden- 
tical. C. H. Judd’s experiments also’ il- 
lustrate the need for emphasis upon general 
ideas of procedure. This points plainly to 
the need for change in many generally toler- 
ated classroom practices in which specific 
responses are taught and the teaching al- 
lowed to stop there. 

This may be illustrated through the learn- 
ing of aliquot parts of a dollar. Their appli- 
cation in percentage, in shortcuts in division, 
and their use in business should be made 
thoroughly plain to pupils and abundant 
practice in mixed situations afforded until 
the responses have been raised to the plane 
of ideas. 


5. The Habits of Attention and Interest are 
Essential to Economy in the 
Learning Process. 

Prominent psychologists (Ebert, Meumann, 
Scripture and Davis) agree in general that 
improvement in practice takes place in a 
large degree through increasing the powers 
of attention and improved technique of 
learning. Classroom observations have re- 
vealed only a few cases in which teachers 
have consciously helped pupils to better their 
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habits of attention. Teachers do explain 
processes. They repeat the steps for the 
pupils many times, but often this is not the 
sort of help the child needs. Perhaps he sees 
no real reason for doing the thing and hence 
focalized attention is not being given to the 
matter at hand. Again, doubtless the 
teacher is tollowing her method of learning 
rather than the pupil’s, and she may be con- 
fusing him, and causing him to lose interest. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish between 
the very desirable type of training in sustain- 
ing attention and the so-called “motives” too 
often seen in drill exercises. In many in- 
stances the game, or race is the main point 
of interest and the learning is incidental. To 
the writer many so-called devices are really 
unethical because the children “see through” 
the teacher’s scheme to get them to do some- 
thing which she desires, but which is remote 
from her pupils. Norseworthy and Whitley 
give suggestions which offer a far better plan 
for real training in sustaining attention. 
They recognize that the child is unable to 
give sustained attention, but that this ability 
must be acquired in order to learn econ- 
omically. Hence there are given the follow- 
ing suggestions for securing derived interests 
which carry attention with them: 

1. Make appeals natural to the stage of 
child. 

2. Make appeals natural to the subject. 

3. Make appeals common to the greatest 
number of pupils. 

4. Appeal through permanent life situa- 
tion. 

5. Use the highest appeals that will work. 

To illustrate some of the above principles, 
such a procedure as the establishment of a 
school bank in which all participate and 
learn banking processes is to be commended. 
Through a prolonged activity of this kind 
attention is sustained and the material to be 
learned is uppermost in the conscousness of 
the child from the very nature of the activity. 
6. Economical Study Habits May be Taught That 

Will Reduce the Need For Drill. 

To improve the technique of learning which 
is a second condition of improved function- 
ing, according to the authors mentioned, we 
need to extend a practice in drill work which 
is too uncommon at present, namely calling 
the child’s notice to the value to himself of 
improved technique. Some teachers are do- 
ing this by means of personal or class 
graphs; others, by urging pupils to place 
time limits for stated accomplishments. Still 
others are giving definite training in the 
learning process embodying the principles 
stated; for example, in Dr. Colvin’s rule for 
economical learning: “Select material of 
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reasonable length for one period of study; go 
over it carefully and slowly for purposes of 
orientation; repeat this until the general 
nature of the material is clearly understood, 
then increase the tempo. Continue to learn 
by the whole method until the majority of 
the material is raised above the threshold of 
memory. Next, strengthen the weak asso- 
ciations (i. e. those not raised above the 
threshold of memory); then go over the 
whole again until it is fixed. It is desirable 
to raise all the elements considerably beyond 
the threshold of memory. During the learn- 
ing period practice recall; also, allow several 
minutes after the actual learning is finished 
for recalling and fixing the associations al- 
ready formed. This will be found to be one 
of the most important methods of firmly 
establishing the material in memory. Re- 
learn the material on several succeeding days 
until it is thoroughly mastered.” When 
these practices become general, good habits 
of study will be much more common than at 
present. Children tend today to spend the 
allotted time on a given subject regardless of 
their needs. Attention, therefore, to more 
economical study habits will do much to re- 
duce the amount of drill needed to fix facts 
which were not learned at the right time. 


Summary. 


From the aspects of the problem of econ- 
omical drill in arithmetic here considered, 
the following guides to procedure seen thor- 
oughly justifiable: 

1. Oral drill tends to set up responses 
which have few elements in common with 
demands of use. 

2. Drill can be improved by providing con- 
ditions which increase the identical elements 
between practice and use. 

3. Interest and attention are essential to 
success. Oral drill tends to create artificial 
motives. Practices can be devised which 
provide natural satisfaction and sustain in- 
terest and attention. 

4. The general ideas of use must be con- 
nected with specific drills. 

5. We need to cultivate in pupils an honest 
motive for doing a piece of work for its own 
usefulness in a present situation which leads 
into the future. 

6. Children must be taught how to go 
about the learning process. 


Answers to Examination Question. 


Alien—Where a man probably owes you a debt 
or something and you put alien of his property. 

Alien—aAn alien is some one or perhaps a nation 
which has close connections with another nation. 
For example, France allied with the United States 
in fighting Germany. Therefore France was an 
alien of the United States——Idaho Teacher. 





A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING 
(Continued from January) 


laid 
large 
late 
lay 
lazy 
leaf 
leg 
lesson 


letter 
long 
lost 
make 
making 
me 


money 
month 
morning 
motion 
move 
much 
music 
must 
myself 
naughty 
nearly 
need 
news 
net 
nickel 
night 
ninth 
noise 
noon 
Nov. 


pleasant 
plate 
pleased 
printed 
pine 
power 
pure 
placing 
preacher 
proof 
putting 
palace 
parade 
park 
pass 

pay 
peace 
period 
piano 
plant 


mayor 
mail 
match 
maybe 
medicine 
merely 
modern 
monkey 
member 


Second Grade 


meet 
men 
more 
mother 
mouse 
month 
near 
my 
never 
new 
next 
nice 
nine 
no 

nor 


Third Grade 


north 
nothing 
notice 
now 
obey 
o’clock 
October 
often 
oil 

old 
once 
open 
orange 
other 
ought 
over 
pair 
parlor 
papa 
part 


Fourth Grade 


pleasure 
pledge 
pocket 
poem 
poison 
police 
post 
potato 
practice 
present 
president 
pumpkin 
peach 
pole 

paid 
picture 
press 
print 
pack 
payment 


Fifth Grade 


main 
narrow 
nature 
nephew 
none 
November 
nicely 
nurse 
neat 


nose 


only 


prove 


quarrel 
question 
queen 
queer 
quiet 
rain 
raisin 
rapid 
reason 
received 
recent 
regard 
remain 
roar 
roof 
rule 
rope 
recover 
report 
rail 


object 
occupy 
ocean 
opinion 
organize 
orphan 
ourselves 
organization 
oar 








eng ages 
Tee 


es ae 
EMaee a. 





omit penny parties 
order property pastor 
offered private permit 
organ provide plow 
owe pain plums 
passenger prove pool 
person praise powder 
persuade paint pupil 
picnic produce prize 
pigeon pillow program 
public pride quart 
Sixth Grade 
principle porch route 
prison promotion rapid 
progress prospect rough 
purpose protest restrain 
punish package royal 
pursue pearl recall 
population public reduce 
properly quoted reduction 
pear rate render 
pickles really require 
priced refer respect 
planned relief respond 
patch repair retain 
payable report rubber 
postage request record 
postcard respectfully repeat 
prevent restaurant refund 
printer result ruin 
product return scene 
protest review scenery 
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Seventh Grade 





nevertheless probably practicing 
neglect patience presume 
notify proceed providing 
neighborhood popular postal 
occupy prisoner presented 
opinion pistols perfect 
occurrence purchased physician 
officer persistence prairie 
oversight privilege preliminary 
operated pneumonia prepare 
objection poultice preparation 
obtain personally publish 
offer possibility register 
opportunity possession renewed 
opposite practical resident 
Eight Grade 
quotation referred republican 
qualities recommendation representation 
rhinoceros rheumatism reservation 
rendezvous relieved realizing 
realize remittance secure 
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A Post Office Project 


By Jeanne Kirwan, Assistant Principal of Training Department Superior State Normal. 


1. February an Opportune Time for a Post Office 
Project. 

February is a good time to begin the con- 
struction and operation of a make-believe 
post office. The child’s chief interest. at 
this time is centered on St. Valentine letters 
which will help in directing attention to a 
study of letters and their distribution. Such 
a project will present much interesting mate- 
rial involving work in English, arithmetic, 
geography, and history with opportunities 
for self expression through construction, 
modeling, writing, and dramatization. 

The importance of the letter in present 
day life makes it imperative that every pupil 
of the elementary grades shall be able to 
write good personal and business letters. It 
is the one form of writing which all people 
use and a form that has a strong appeal for 
children. Beginning with the simple letters 
and invitations which the children of the first 
two grades usually dictate to the teacher or 
parent, the need for writing letters grows in 
each grade. 

It is not hard to interest children in the 
preparation of the body of the letter, but to 
impress the need for absolute mastery of the 
mechanical features is a far more difficult 
task. The constant emphasis placed on leg- 
ible hand writing, correct margins, and in- 





dentation, not to mention punctuation, spel- 
ling and grammar, often irritates pupils who 
fail to see why the “form of a letter must 
be one hundred per cent correct.” The 
operation of a make-believe post office soon 
demonstrates the need for such accuracy in 
a very vivid way. 

Last year the children of the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades of the normal training 
school of the Superior normal decided to go 
into this part of Uncle Sam’s business. The 
project developed in some such way as fol- 
lows: 

Certain activities in which each grade was 
engaged supplied a natural incentive for let- 
ter writing. The third grade pupils wrote 
friendly letters to a member of the class who 
was in the South asking for examples of cot- 
ton for a chart. The fourth grade pupils 
wrote friendly letters to the janitor, who had 
gone West, asking him for information and 
pictures of Seattle. The fifth grade wrote 
business letters ordering some necessary 
apparatus for the bee-hive. 

(2) The Need for Training Pupils How to Address 
and to Send Mail. 

All of these letters were carefully exam- 
ined by pupils and teachers in order to select 
the best letter from each set for mailing. 
Examination of the addressed envelopes led 
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to a discussion of the reasons for non-deliv- 
ery or delay in delivering mail. Mr. Law who 
delivers the school mail was asked to tell 
about the mail that he delivers. The pupils 
learned that in one year the Superior post 
office handled 5,600,000 pieces of mail with 
only one mistake for every 19,000 pieces 
handled by the postal clerks. But those who 
addressed the mail averaged one mistake fur 
every 150 pieces mailed. Because of such 
carelessness in addressing and preparing 
matter for mailing, or the failure to include 
the name of the sender and his address, 4,500 
pieces of mail could not be delivered or re- 
turned to the owner, and were sent to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

A trip was made to the post office to ex- 
amine such undelivered mail. A large table 
heaped high with letters and packages con- 
taining important messages and valuable 
materials gave mute testimony to the urgent 
need for sufficiently and correctly addressed 
mail and properly wrapped packages. In 
talking over what they had seen, the waste 
in money, time and effort on the part of those 
who send the mail and those who deliver it, 
was clearly brought out. Facts and statis- 
tics about the Dead Letter Office from St. 
Nicholas, Volume twenty one, concluded the 
recitation. 

(3) The Use of Models as a Device for Teaching 
Correct Form. 

The pupils were now encouraged to bring 
to school properly addressed envelopes and 
postal cards and correctly written letters 
which could be used as models. These were 
temporarily fastened with pins to large 
sheets of straw-board. Narrow strips of 
wood nailed across the top permitted us 


to hand the charts easily and quickly from 
































Wire coat 


the top of the blackboard. 
hangers may be utilized if desired. As 
a summary of the work, directions for 
writing the address on the envelope, and 
correct letter forms for the friendly and busi- 
ness letters were written by pupils of the 


fourth and fifth grades. The pupils who had 
now through their own experience become 
impressed with the necessity for mastering 
these mechanical details, set to work with a 
will to become more efficient letter writers. 


Model letters were copied, skeleton forms 


were filled in with proper headings, and 
other letters were written from dictation or 
in answer to questions written on the board. 
Finally original letters were written and en- 
closed in correctly addressed envelopes. In- 
dividual records of the students’ work were 
kept to avoid drilling on anything that had 
been thoroughly mastered. 
(4) The Use of the Excursion as a Means for 
Teaching the Functions of the Post Office. 
Interest in the methods by which Uncle 
Sam delivers mail was aroused on the first 
visit to the post office. Numerous questions 
as to where the letters and packages were 
posted, the purposes of various windows, the 
use of the canceling machine, and the like, 
made necessary another visit to the post 
office. This time the school mail was taken 
to be posted. Some of the letters were 
dropped into the corner mail boxes, some of 
it in a drug-store sub-station, and the rest in 
the post office lobby. Pupils and student 
teachers took snap shots of the lobby and in- 
terior and then left to see the in-coming 
mail arrive at the station. After this they 
returned to the post office to follow Mr. Law 
on his delivery route. One class hour was 
devoted to a study of the pictures which had 
been taken. Each pupil was given the pict- 
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ures, one at a time, and asked to write appro- 
priate titles. These were read aloud, and 
the best ones chosen for the chart upon which 
the pictures were mounted. Some of the 
titles were as follows: 

View of Post Office Lobby 

General Delivery Window 

Unloading the Incoming Mail 

Distributing Packages 

Routing Table for Packages 

Canceling Machine 

Distributing Mail into Outgoing Pouches 
Distributing Mail into Boxes 

Disributing Mail for Carriers’Routes 

U. S. Mail Parcel Post Automobile 

Food by Mail 


(5) The Use of Dramatization for 
New Ideas. 

The pupils were encouraged to use dramat- 
ization as a means of expression whenever 
possible; for example, in describing how Mr. 
Law delivers mail, a pupil acted as carrier, 
aisles answered for streets, tables for build- 
ings, and pupils’ seats for houses. Favor- 
able comments from the teacher opened the 
way for the proposal from one of the pupils 
that they run a make-believe post office. 
This met with instant approval. In answer 
to the question, ‘“‘What shall we do first?” 
various suggestions and opinions were given. 
A plan was adopted, and a list of things to 
get and to do grew from day to day as new 
problems were formulated and solved by the 
pupils. Grocery boxes were brought and 
converted into general delivery and parcel 
post windows. A box was fitted with open- 
ings to receive letters and packages, and 
another was divided into small sections and 
lettered alphabetically. Stamps, envelopes, 
post cards, and toy money were made; appro- 
priate signs were printed; and the office was 
then opened for business. 


Fixing the 


(6) The Rayid Development of the Post Office 


Project. 
Opportunities to make practical use of the 








office were frequent. The second grade 
wrote and posted invitations and tickets to 
their circus. Letters of acceptance were 
mailed in reply. Report cards, notes to 
parents, invitations to attend plays or 
morning exercises, requests, questions which 
the pupils would like to have answered, as 
well as letters for out of town were collected, 
sorted and distributed. One pupil sorted 
the mail, another sold stamps, another acted 
as parcel-post clerk, and still another acted 
as postmaster. 

The need for additional equipment, infor- 
mation and skill was immediately felt. 
Scales for weighing were secured. A U.S. 
Postal Guide was borrowed and individua! 
copies of Postal Information, a small bouklet 
distributed free of charge by the govern- 
ment, were obtained for the class. Refer- 
ence books were also drawn from the library. 

The need for quick sorting and finding of 
mail served as a stimulus to develop rapidity 
in finding words. Exercises leading to the 
dictionary work of the fourth and _ fifth 
grades, carefully graded as to difficulty were 
planned. The use of postal games and de- 
vices added interest to the work. 

A Postal Problem Booklet to which each 
pupil contributed his share of story problems 
was compiled. Selling stamps and en- 
velopes, counting out change, keeping sales 
records, weighing letters and packages, and 
the like, are activities which involve a great 
deal of mathematical experience and imag- 
ery and they also soon demonstrate the need 
for speed and accuracy in performing the 
fundamental operations. Since in a project 
of this nature there is considerable friendly 
competition for the various official positions 
there developes a strong desire to become 
proficient in this work. 

Show me a thoroughly contented man, and | 
will show you a useless one.—-Shakespeare. 
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ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL? 


Dear Editor :— 

There is some general talk and we understand 
much local agitation for the location of a tenth 
normal school at Rhinelander. So far as we know 
little or no consideration has been given this sub- 
ject by the educational men of the state. In gen- 
eral our past policy of creating normal schools is 
very questionable. It is always a serious question 
when institutions fundamental to the state become 
largely “pork” propositions. Is it not high time 
that Wisconsin educators make an intelligent at- 
tempt to solve the larger educational problems of 
the state? When one looks over the forces active 
in determining our school legislation one wonders 
that we have not a worse mess of school legisla- 
tion. Some may wonder how it could be worse; 
but it is hardly possible that things are as bad as 
they might be, probably due to a kind Providence. 

The normal schools we have, with a few excep- 
tions, are not so badly located. This is owing to 
the fact that location was about the only factor 
that was questioned, and in the location fight, 
“pork” was forced to contend with reason. No 
study has ever been made to determine the number 
of normal schools that are essential to give Wis- 
consin the most efficient service both educationally 
and economically. It is a sad fact that past legis- 
latures have gone on expanding the number of nor- 
mal schools and the diversity of courses and have 
paid no attention to the filling of these schools with 
the right kind of students. Nor have they made 
provisions for giving them the right kind of teach- 
ers and the necessary equipment, and for arrang- 
ing the work within the normals so that the teachers 
will come to the public schools equipped to render 
adequate service in the training of our children. 
Might it not be wise for this state at this time to 
consider the wisdom of properly feeding, clothing 
and educating the normal schools it now has, 
rather than to bring forth others conceived in ig- 
norance and poverty? 


Normal School Capacity. 

The. present normal schools with one or two ex- 
ceptions are not filled to capacity even with the 
one thousand or more students who are admittedly 
not preparing to teach. When we consider the 
capacity of our present normal schools for teach- 
ers only, there is room to spare in every normal 
school in the state. With a few slight additions to 
the different normals of the state their present total 
enrollment could be increased from a fourth to a 
third without serious crowding. In case normal 
school attendance were limited to those who are 
preparing to teach (people for whom the normal 
schools were established and are now supported) 
the capacity of our present normals for training 
teachers could be practically doubled. In this re- 
spect it would be well to remember that at present 
there are more bonus students in the different nor- 
mal schools than the total enrollment of the Rhine- 
lander Normal could possibly be, and that these will 
automatically leave the schools in a short time. 


Rhinelander’s Present Possibility as a Normal- 


School Site. 


The total population of the Rhinelander district 
is one-fourth that of the average normal school 
district in the state. The total number of students 
registered as preparing to teach (this does not in- 
clude the one thousand who are there for other 
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purposes) is in round numbers three thousand, an 
average attendance of little over three hundred for 
each normal school. When you consider that the 
attendance in each normal school district is pro- 
portional to the density of population in its district 
and that the Rhinelander district is only one-fourth 
as densely populated as the average, with many new 
settlers who are struggling hard for an existence, 
you will note that the best that this institution 
could possibly expect is an attendance of seventy- 
five prospective teachers. Thirty or more of this 
number are now attending normal schools in other 
parts of the state which would leave forty-five as 
the largest possible number of teachers a school so 
located could coax into service. Do these con- 
ditions warrant the present expenditure of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars? 


Question. 


Would it not be wise for those intrusted with 
and responsible for normal school legislation and 
normal school policies to make a careful study of 
the present situation, or to see that such study is 
made, and that in the light of such knowledge we 
formulate a normal school policy founded on wis- 
dom both as to economy and service. 

H. W. Kircher 
Supt. Schools. 


Answering Professor O’Shea. 
To the Editor, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education :— 

May I call attention by way of correction to two 
passages, one in the December, one in the January, 
editorial comment of Professor O’Shea, whose ex- 
cellent columns in the JOURNAL we always read 
with interest and quite generally with approval. 

In the December issue we read: 

“‘Normal Schools should be able to attract 
the strongest men and women—strongest in- 
tellectually, professionally and _ personally. 
The men and women in normal schools 
should be educational leaders in every re- 
spect. They should receive material re- 
ward for their work which will enable 
them to meet the requirements of social life 
as fully as the best paid members of any pro- 
fession.” 

This seemed very fair and sympathetic coming 
from a representative of our august Big Sister in 
education, and we read on with a pleasant glow 
until the following stared out from the page: 

“It is nothing short of an educational trag- 
edy that Normal schools think it is neces- 
sary, in order to maintain their dignity and 
impress their importance upon the public, to 
conduct courses in subjects which have no 
bearing whatever upon the work of teach- 
ing.” 

We are, as our friends in France would say, “‘des- 
olated” that our good friend, O’Shea, so misunder- 
stands the situation. The normal schools are not 
discontented with their proper function, the prep- 
aration of teachers; they look upon it as the most 
honorable of all teaching service; and in passing, 
it might be said that Wisconsin Normal Schools 
are rendering that service today more definitely and 
more specifically and more attentively than ever be- 
fore in their history. 

Our state University has retained the College of 
Agriculture upon the campus as an integral part 
of the institution instead of allowing that college to 
be erected into a separate school, as has been done 
in Michigan, and Iowa and Kansas and some other 
states, most successfully; the University now very 
properly proposes to extend the courses in its col- 
lege of medicine to four years in length, instead 
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of carrying them for only two years as in the past. 
It would be uncharitable to say that the university 
had retained the college of agriculture within its 
fold for the purpose of making it easier to get 
the farmers to vote liberal appropriations for the 
rest of the university; it would be unkind to say 
that the university in extending its medical school 
courses, in much the same manner that the normal 
schools now propose to extend their teacher pre- 
paring courses, is stimulated by the competition of 
the excellent medical college now operating so suc- 
cessfully in Milwaukee, rather than by desire to 
serve Wisconsin more usefully. No one would 
say either of these things. Surely there seems no 
more occasion to say, or to insinuate, that the nor- 
mal schools, giving certain courses which they have 
been commissioned by the state to offer, are moved 
by a fancied necessity to “maintain their dignity 
and impress their importance upon the public”, 
rather than by a desire to render additonal useful 
and acceptable service to the state. 

In January, on page 8, Professor O’Shea refers 
pleasantly to remarks made at the Citizens’ Con- 
ference, Chicago, in December, relative to length- 
ened normal school courses. He recites numerous 
reasons why such lengthening is desirable and nec- 
essary. He closes with the following: 

“Teachers should really spend four years 
in preparation for work in an elementary 
school, and we seem to be approaching the 
time when they will be paid so that they can 
afford to make adequate preparation for their 
work.” 

But having passed thus favorably upon the need 
and the propriety of the longer courses for pre- 
paring teachers in all departments of the public 
schools, Professor O’Shea proceeds to devote a half 
column to doubts as to whether the normal schools 
would, with their courses extended, abandon teacher 
preparation and shape their curricula to ape the 
colleges, forgetting entirely the things that should 
be taught to a girl who will serve the state as 
teacher in the elementary grades, and will pursue 
a course that will render their graduates dis- 
satisfied with elementary school teaching. 

The solicitude of some of our friends who are 
outside the normal schools, lest those schools should 
stray or step aside from the narrow way, really 
touches us at times. The state has given its uni- 
versity a brief to teach Sanskit and Hebrew and 
German without questioning whether the instruct- 
ors might not instill into the minds of their students 
the tenets of Buddhism or Oriental Mysticism, or 
the political philosophy of Treitschke; it has license 
to instruct in sociology and economics, without 
being held to answer in advance whether these 
teaching will be Socialistic or Bolshevik or Im- 
perialistic, or will advocate the open or the closed 
shop. The state trusts the university; it can afford 
to follow the same policy with its normal schools. 

There does not appear to be anything in the his- 
tory of the Normal Schools of Wisconsin, or its 
neighbor states, that warrants distrust. Ypsilanti 
and Indiana State Normal and Illinois Normal 
University and Iowa State Teachers’ College have 
remained true to their main purpose, and are still 
preparing teachers for all the positions in the public 
schools, elementary, special, and high school. And 
the same is true of the Wisconsin Normal Schools. 
Although they have given, during the past ten 
years, more or less junior college work in connec- 
tion with their principal work of preparing teachers, 
their courses which prepare teachers have remained 
essentially teacher-preparing courses, and have been 
made to point even more definitely towards the 
work which the students in those courses are ulti- 
mately to do, than they did before the other work 


was added to their responsibilities. Those persons 
who talk about the normal schools as having “wan- 
dered away from their true work” do so out of lack 
of information. Why should there be any more 
reason for supposing that the normal schools, if 
their courses shall be extended to three years and 
four years in addition to the two-years and three- 
year courses now carried, will forget their respon- 
sibilities in teacher preparation and shape their 
three-year courses and their four-years courses less 
definitely towards the proper preparation of teachers 
for work in the state’s public schools, than to sup- 
pose that a university will forget its traditional 
academic pupose because it has students attending 
short courses in agriculture, or because it is allowed 
to organize an extension division which offers to 
send representatives to install cost accounting 
systems in the newspaper offices of the state, or 
forms classes to teach society women how to drive 
their automobiles. 
C. G. Pearse, 


Jan, 18, 1921. President State Normal School. 








SHALL THE STATE PAY ANNUITIES 
TO TEACHERS? 

Is is Good Business for the Teacher and the 
State to Contribute to this Fund? 
JAMES A. MERRILL. 

What is a teacher’s annuity? 

In Wisconsin a teacher’s annuity is a sum 
paid a teacher after a long term of service in 
the public schools of the State. It is paid 
form a fund known as the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. 


How is the fund obtained? 

It is obtained by contributions from the 
teachers and the State, the contributions 
from the two sources being about equal. 
What is the purpose of a teachers’ annuity? 

To attract the strongest and best young 
people of the State and to encourage them to 
stay longer in the profession. It will also 
increase the efficiency of their work. 

What are the most common causes of in- 
efficiency among teachers? 

The most common causes of inefficiency 
are that the young people go into the work 
without proper preparation and there are so 
many changes because teachers leave teach- 
ing to go into work that is more attractive. 
Who are the sufferers from this lack of 

efficiency ? 

The people of the State who pay the taxes 
and who have a right to expect that their 
children have first class service. The parents 
realize this when they are compelled to send 
their children to inexperienced or inefficient 
teachers. 

How many changes occur in the teaching 
force of the State annually, due to 
teachers dropping out of the profes- 
sion? 
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Approximately three thousand teachers 
every year leave the profession. There were 
3,176 in 1918-19. 


How much would it cost the State to furnish 
trained teachers for these vacancies? 

It costs the State about $1,000 to train a 
teacher. This money is paid out of the State 
treasury and does not include the personal 
expenses of the student, which are much 
more. To train three thousand teachers 
yearly to fill these vacancies would cost the 
State $3,000,000. As the people demand 
better teachers, more and better training will 
be required and the training will therefore 
be more expensive to the State. 

Is the expense of training teachers the only 
expense involved in this annual 
change of teachers? 

No. When a new teacher comes to take 
the place of a successful teacher who has re- 
signed, even though she be a trained and an 
experienced teacher, it takes some time to 
learn the situation and to get the confidence 
of the pupils and parents so that she can do 
the work as well as the one who left. 

Manufacturers and men who employ many 
workmen say that it costs $100 or more to 
put in a new man, even though the new man 
be a skilled workman. It costs any school 
system as much to put in a new teacher. 
Therefore we can estimate the expense of 
putting in 3,000 new teachers at $300,000. 
Thus the total expense of training teachers 
to fill the annual vacancies and of putting 
them into service is $3,300,000. 

The training of teachers is a serious prop- 
osition if our schools are to improve as fast 
as they should. U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, P. P. Claxton, says that the teacher 
training schools must turn out 200,000 
teachers every year for the next decade to 
supply the shortage that now exists. 

Will teachers’ annuities help this situation? 

They will. It is the universal testimony 
that annuities for teachers will keep the 
teachers in the profession longer and keep 
them satisfied. There will, of course, be 
many changes due to old age, disability, 
marriage and other unforeseen causes, but 
if the annuity law will keep one third of the 
3,000 from resigning, it will save the people 
of the State annually $1,100,000, which will 
much more than pay for the cost of the law. 


Is there any other economy to the State from 
teachers’ annuities ? 

There is. No matter how large or how 
small the amount of tax a person pays, all 
are equally interested in education. Efficient 
teachers make intelligent, law-abiding citi- 


zens. Public education is the biggest job 
that the State undertakes and it is to the in- 
terest of all that the enormous sums of money 
that are being spent for public education in 
the State bring the best possible results. 


How much money is spent for public educa- 
tion in the State? 

It varies from year to year and is increas- 
ing all of the time because the population is 
increasing and people are continually im- 
proving their schools. In 1918-19 it was 
over $29,000,000. 


Do business men who operate large manu- 
facturing plants or use large numbers 
of workmen think it is good policy to 
pay annuities ? 

Practically all business firms, including 
manufacturing plants, railroads, wholesale 
house and book publishers, etc., where large 
sums of money are paid in wages and opera- 
tion, have a system of annuities or pensions 
generally paid in full by the company with- 
out contributions from the workmen. This 
encourages the workmen to stay with the 
company and to render much better service. 


What effect will teachers annuities have on 
the profession of teaching ? 

Since she can look forward to an annuity, 
the teacher can throw her whole life and 
ability into her work. She will prepare for 
her work, will spend time in travel and -in 
attendance on higher institutions of learning 
during summers and will give much of her 
spare time to social uplift in the community 
where she teaches. Her whole energies will 
be at the service of the State and it is easy to 
see the difference between service in which a 
person is vitally interested and one which is 
for money only. 


Do other States have annuity laws? 


Yes. About 36 states and cities have 
annuity laws. Most of these laws are not 
financially sound because they were made 
without sufficient study of the conditions on 
which such Jaws must be based, but about 
seven or eight states have reorganized their 
annuity laws and put them on a sound basis 
for all time. 


What is the present status of the Wisconsin 
law ? 

The Wisconsin law was enacted in 1911 
and “was considered the best in the country 
at that time. However, experience proved 
that it was unsound and after due consider- 
ation the last legislature appointed a joint 
committee of the Assembly and Senate to 
conduct a complete examination of the law 
and draft a bill based on sound principles, 
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to be presented to the legislature now in 
session. 

The teachers and the people of Wisconsin 
have a right to expect that the bill to be 
enacted will be financially sound and will 
embody all of the latest and best features of 
similar laws in other states. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY A JOKE 

Wisconsin’s county supertendency is a 
farce and a disgrace on the educational map 
of the state—not the personnel but the 
system. Ridiculously low salaries are paid 
the holders of this office. Of the seventy-one 
county superintendents in the state, twenty- 
four will receive less than $2000 the present 
year. 

The incumbent of this office is dependent 
largely upon political manipulation for his 
position. He must go to the voters every two 
years to get his job again, and in the mean- 
time he must keep up his political fences or 
suffer defeat. 

There is no line of promotion in the county 
superintendency. No one not a resident of 
the county can be a candidate for the office, 
and the same set of voters must pass upon 
the candidate every two years. 

A county superintendent is not in the pro- 
fessional class because his professional pos- 
sibilities are limited by the boundaries of 
the county in which he works. 

In a recent movement inaugurated by the 
county superintendents themselves, it is pro- 
posed to establish a county board of educa- 
tion elected by the people. This board,, in 
turn, will elect the county superintendent, 
and he will be chosen from within or with- 
out the county. This means that the best 
man will be chosen regardless of where he 
lives or happens to have a residence. A board 
of this kind, sitting upon the question of 
salary, will no doubt realize that to get the 
best man they must pay a salary consistent 
with his preparation and qualifications. The 
city superintendent in Wisconsin is far bet- 
ter off than the county superintendent in the 
matter of salary and commands a much high- 
er wage, besides enjoying the opportunity 
of rapid professional advancement. 

Shall we not all help the present legisla- 
ture to enact a law which will bring profes- 
sional prestige and stability to the headship 
of the country schools of Wisconsin? 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 
With the Smith-Towner Bill pending in Con- 
gress, it is believed that many Wisconsin teachers 
will welcome a few statements regarding the meas- 
ures included in this bill, together with a brief re- 
view of some of the arguments in its favor. 


The Smith-Towner Bill provides for: 

1. A Department of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet. 

2. An annual appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
assist the states in the promotion of education 
—the money to be expended for: 

a. The removal of illiteracy. 

b. The Americanization of foreigners. 

Cc. Physical education. 

d. ‘Training of teachers. 

e. Partial payment of teachers’ salaries; and 
the equalization of educational opportuni- 
tles. 

3. An appropriation for conducting studies and 
investigations in education. 

Arguments in favor of the Smith-Towner Bill 

are: 

1. The present plan of having two-score bureaus 
or divisions of educational administration has 
failed. Much of the work of the departments 
is duplicated. 

2. The education of the youth of this country is a 
vital issue, and the nation should be interested 
that all children have an equal opportunity for 
an education. The Smith-Towner Bill pro- 
vides for this. 

3. The Smith-Towner Bill leaves the control and 
administration of education to the states; but 
provides funds for encouraging and stimulating 
the states in promoting educational develop- 
ment. 

}, Agriculture, commerce, and labor, have pros- 
pered since national departments have been es- 
tablished. The Department of Education, like 
these, would foster growth without exercising 
national control. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

Glenwood City is far above the average in 
its educational record according to the figures 
issued in a recent report. Ninety-five per 
cent of all the children in the city complete 
the eighth grade; ninety per cent of these 
pupils enter high school; ninety per cent of 
the high-school pupils who enroll from the 
city complete their courses; and finally one 
out of every three of the high-school grad- 
uates enter a normal school or college. 

Lancelot A. Gordon, superintendent of 
schools of Portage county, has resigned from 
his position to accept the office of assistant 
secretary of state. Miss Alice Gordon of 
Nelsonville has been appointed to succeed 
him. 

Because of their refusal to submit to vacci- 
nation against smallpox, eighteen pupils of 
the Riverside high school, Milwaukee, were 
suspended from school for twenty-five days. 
This action was taken in accordance with a 
state law that attempts to safe-guard the 
public against contagious diseases. 
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THE SOUTHERN ’WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ association will be held in 
Madison, March 11-12. The complete pro- 
gram is not available at this time, but a com- 





A. C. KINGSFORD 
President of the Southern Teachers’ Association 


munication from the president of the associa- 
tion, Supt. A. C. Kingsford of Baraboo, 
states that plans are well under way to make 
the program one of the best that has been 
given. 

Among the speakers from out of the state 
are: Dr. Paul of the University of Illinois; 
Dr. Koos from the University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Haggerty from the same university; and 
Dr. Burton President of the University of 
Michigan. 


‘ TO ATLANTIC CITY 
Former plans for the Atlantic City trip to 
the Department of Superintendance have 
been somewhat changed. 
The Wisconsin party will go via the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, leaving Chicago Fri- 
day morning, February 25, at 11:30 o’clock. 


The return trip will be made via Washing- 
ton. 

The railroads have granted a round trip 
fare of one and one-half the regular rate. 

Tickets must be counter-signed at Atlantic 
City, and a time limit for return is fixed at 
midnight, Chicago, March 6. 

All hotel reservations may be made direct 
with the Hotel Shoreham, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

The editor will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion to any inquiring party. 

The delegation from Wisconsin is not to be 
so large as usual,—probably about one-third. 

The vocational meeting at Atlantic City is 
held on February 23-24-25, as is also the 
meeting of the normal school presidents. All 
attending these meetings must go in advance 
of the regular party. 

OCONTO COUNTY REPORTS AN INTERESTING 
EXPERIMENT. 


The teachers of Oconto county have been 
trying an interesting experiment this year 
with the first grade. Surveys have shown an 
over-age condition in all grades and it has 
seemed to orignate in the first grade. Par- 
ents often send beginners at four and one 
half or five vears of age for a few weeks in 
the fall, and again, for a few weeks in the 
spring. By the next fall they have forgotten 
all they learned, and they start again as be- 
ginners, only to stay out and lose all interest 
in learning to read. Last year 813 pupils 
entered the first grade and only 535 were 
promoted to second grade. That is a loss of 
thirty four per cent or just the number that 
become repeaters or failures or over-age 
pupils, and drop out at the end of the fifth 
or sixth grades. 

This vear an active campaign is being 
made to keep the entire first grade in school 
all year and to promote them to second grade 
at the end of the year. In the fall 818 pupils 
entered, and reports dated December tenth 
show nearly all still present. Most teachers 
have taken an active part in interesting 
mothers in keeping their children at school. 
They have had mothers’ programs given by 
the first grade, at which the children read 
stories, wrote from memory thirty or forty 
words, dramatized stories, and played word 
games with flash cards. 

The school board of LaCrosse has fur- 
nished the common council of that city a 
comprehensive building program to cover a 
period of five years. In addition to the pro- 
gram outlined in this survey, LaCrosse has 
already voted bonds for three new buildings 
to be constructed in the immediate future. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Southern Association meets at Madison, March 
11-12. 

The Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City February 28—March 3. 

One of the rew school houses of Portage county 
has just been named after Robert M. La Follette. 


Nurses have been provided in seven normal 
schools in the state. The salary established is $175 
per month. 

Marinette is to have a new junior high school, 
and a one story independent machine shop, about 
90x100 feet. 


The sum of $8500 has been appropriated by the 
state board for the building of cottages for the nor- 
mal schools at Eau Claire and Superior. 


J. B. Haber who at one time was superintendent 
of schools at Ripon for eight years, died at ‘his 
home in Jennings, Louisiana, December 20. 


The National Education Association will meet at 
Des Moines, Iowa, next July. This will be the first 
meeting of the association under the re-organiza- 
tion. 


Pres. H. A. Brown of the Oshkosh normal school 
has been asked to conduct two classes in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the coming summer ses- 
sion, 

The Eau Claire and River Falls normals are to 
have kindergarten teachers. The salary fixed is 
$2000 for the first year, and $2100 for the second 
year. 


According to statistics issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education only 139 children out 
of every 1,000 finish high school and only 23 of 
that thousand finish college. 


On February 24-25-26, preceding the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, the National 
Society for Vocational Education will hold its an- 
nual convention at Atlantic City. 


Beloit’s educational system will be re-organized 
i ginning with next 
September. The new junior high schools will be 
ready for occupancy by that time. 





B. A. Stevens, principal of the Goodman high 
school has resigned from his position to enter 
another line of work. R.H. Williamson of Spooner 
has been selected as his successor. 


The State Board of Education has granted Supt. 
Cary an additional member of his department, to be 
known as Director of Physical Education, at a 
salary not to exceed $3000 per year. 


It is quite evident that State Superintendent Cary 
will have no opposition candidate at the coming 
election in April. No one has announced his in- 
tention of contesting the office with Mr. Cary. 


Professor Ottis L. Trenary of Kenosha has re- 
signed form his position as secretary of the National 
Teachers’ federation and John Alford White of 
Gary, Indiana, has been elected to succeed him. 


The association of Wisconsin normal teachers 
has appointed the following committees for 1921: 
salary, tenure, and schedule; pension; legislation; 
professional; efficiency; student standards; and 
publicity. 


The LaCrosse high school is the recipient of a 
valuable collection of paintings. Frank P. Hixon is 
the donor. Ten years ago Mr. Hixon built, equip- 
ped, and presented the city with a manual training 
building. 

Searlet fever is still prevalent in Marshfield. 
Since thirteen teachers of the Sergt. William D. 
Purdy school were exposed to this disease at a 
boarding house, the school board has closed this 
school temporarily. 

The first three faculty meetings of the new year 
at the La Crosse state normal school are to be de- 
voted to a study of Secretary E. A. Fitzpatrick’s 
educational program as set forth in ‘Wisconsin 
Looking Forward.” 

Since the city commission of Fond du Lac cut the 
proposed school budget for next year $24,010, the 
school board was compelled to take action to aban- 
don the kindergarten, and the manual training 
courses in the grades. 

A survey recently made in the grades and high 
school of Eau Claire revealed the fact that over 
$52,000 is spent by school children for chewing 
gum, candies, movies, and amusements. These fig- 
ures represent the sum expended during a school 
year of nine months. 

Antigo reports an enrollment of over four hun- 
dred fifty students in the evening school. That 
night classes in this city are fulfilling a definite need 
is evidenced by the fact that three times as many 
people are availing themselves of this opportunity 
for study as did last year. 

The National Security League, 17 East 49th 
Street, New York City, is offering prizes to gram- 
mar schools pupils for the best dramatization of 
any part or parts of the constitution of the United 
States. For further particulars, write the League 
at its New York address. 

J. B. Borden, who is widely known to Wisconsin 
teachers through his work both in the state depart- 
ment of public instruction and on state board of 
education, has been temporarily transferred from 
his position with the state board of education to the 
secretary-ship of the state board of affairs. 

According to Miss M. Gardner, president of the 
Milwaukee teachers association, many Milwaukee 
school children are denied as comfortable and san- 
itary school houses as the living qnarters of the 
animals in the Washington park zoo. Her conten- 
tion is arousing considerable local comment. 

The school board of Milwaukee has adopted the 
rule that married women teachers “shall not he 
transferred, promoted or permanently appointed to 
regular teaching positions except in cases wiiere 
the teacher becomes the sole support of a family 
through the death or incapacity of her husband.” 

The many friends of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 
superintendent of schools of Kenosha, will be glad 
to learn of her steady improvement in the Hahne- 
mann hospital in Chicago. It is expected that she 
wil soon be able to resume her duties. The board 
of education has decided to offer to employ an 
assistant superintendent for the .balance of the 
year. 

In the preliminary oratorical contests held at 
the Platteville normal school on January 12, 13, 
and 14, fifteen contestants competed for places in 
the final contest. Great interest is being shown in 
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the coming state oratorical contest to be held 
March 18 at Platteville. Faculty and student com- 
mittees are busily engaged in planning for this 
event. 

A number of Milwaukee high-school students 
have been suspended from school for attending a 
fraternity dance. According to Principal George 
Chamberlain this was a violation of the pledge that 
all high-school pupils take at the time of their en- 
trance into high school to refrain from joining a 
secret society or from participating in its activities. 


The Kenosha school board has decided to out- 
line a building program to present to the city coun- 
cil that will relieve the congestion in the schools 
of that city. The board will ask for two junior 
high-school buildings. Such a plan will require a 
large bond issue, but school officials are confident 
that the people will demonstrate their willingness 
to assume this debt if the question is put before 
then at the April election. 

The Milwaukee school board voted to abolish 
the office of supervisor of attendance. This action 
terminates the fight that has aroused much bitter- 
ness in Milwaukee for the past few months. The 
attendance department will now be under the 
direct supervision of Supt. M. C. Potter. It is re- 
ported that a new fight will develop to have this de- 
partment removed from the control of public 
school officials and put under state regulation. 

A farmer in Racine county has brought suit 
against the school districts of which he is a resident 
for failure to provide necessary transportation for 
his seven children. The _ plaintiff claims that 
during the winter of 1918-1919 he was compelled 
to furnish his children’s transportation to and from 
school for five months. The distance from his 
farm to the school is two miles. He asks twenty 
cents a day for each child. The total compensa- 
tion demanded is $192.80. 

The New Year’s season witnessed the usual num- 
ber of weddings. Of interest in educational circles 
are the marriages of Miss Elvira Pelkey, formerly 
teacher at Oconto, to Bernard M. Mulvaney of Mil- 
waukee; W. W. Brown, principal. of the Stoughton 
high school, to Miss Harriett Smith, teacher of 
English in the same high school; L. E. Hildreth to 
Alice E. Bramhall, a teacher for a number of years 
in Madison schools, and Leo Lamkie, manual train- 
ing teacher at Hurley to Florence Nelson of Eau 
Claire. 

About seventy per cent of the rural schools of 
Langlade county are housed in modern buildings. 
One of these new school houses, situated in the Neva 
district, has a fine living room for teachers. Not 
only are the buildings modern but the equipment 
is in accord. Twenty victrolas and fourteen pianos 
are to be numbered in this county. Then, too, 
Langlade has a hundred per cent record in the for- 
mation of school societies. These societies have 
been organized as training grounds for develop 
ing good citizens. 

The seventh annual short course in agriculture 
and domestic science was held at the Platteville 
normal from Tuesday, January 25th to Friday, 
January 28th. Such men as George W. Davies, 
secretary of the live stock breeders’ association, 
Madison; Commissioner C. P. Norgord, Madison; 
J. B. Houston, secretary and treasurer of the 
Equity, Madison; Prof. John S. Donald, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Charles L. Hill of Rosen- 
dale, Wisconsin, co-operated with the normal in 
making the short course a success. 

The school board of Oshkosh has adopted a reso- 
lution to close the city schools for approximately 
six weeks next fall unless the commission council 


places $50,000 at its disposal. The reason given 
for this drastic action is that existing contracts 
must be taken care of first and that when this is 
done, there will not be sufficient funds left to op- 
erate the schools full time. It will be remem- 
bered that the commission council cut the school 
budget $59,000 after the school board had worked 
long to present a budget that should represent the 
—" amount required to conduct efficient 
schools. 


Friday afternoon, January 21, the meetings of 
the social-work conference which met in Platte- 
ville, January 21-22, were held at the normal school. 
After the general session and the group confer- 
ences, a reception for those in attendance was 
given by the faculty of the normal. At six 
o’clock the delegates were entertained at luncheon 
in the domestic science rooms. Representatives 
were present from the social agencies of Grant, 
Iowa, and La Fayette counties. Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, Miss Mary E. McDowell, and Walter Da- 
vidson were among those who addressed the con- 
ference. 

A Tennessee newspaper reporter through error, 
or otherwise, stated that Miss Isabelle Swantz, a 
former teacher at Delavan, Wis., had married Dr. 
George H. Inscor of Knoxville, Tennessee, producer 
for the Fox Film company. © This report was pub- 
lished in many newspapers and in consequence 
reached the Journal of Education through news 
clippings. We have since learned that this state- 
ment is entirely without foundation. Neither Miss 
Swantz nor Dr. Inscor has ever been connected in 
any way with the movies. As Professor O’Shea 
recently said in a Journal editorial in speaking of 
newspaper reports, ‘‘What can we believe?” 

In appreciation of the valuable service rendered 
nearly every school in the city by the public library, 
the school of Beloit has voted the sum of $200 to 
the use of the public library board. It is the cus- 
tom of the public library of this city to permit sets 
of books to be rotated from school to school, and 
this plan has resulted in giving pupils an oppor- 
tunity for wide reading with little or no inconven- 
ience to the children. Another interesting meas- 
ure adopted by the board of education has to do 
with a plan to create a military parade ground, 
athletic field and stadium at the rear of the high 
school building. This plan will necessitate the 
filling in of a ravine, and the excavation of a bluff 
that will then form a natural amphitheater. 


A Stickler. 

“Hey, there!’”’ yelled Constable Sam T. Slackput- 
ter, the combined lynx-eyed sleuth, dog pelter and 
traffic Cop of Petunia. ‘You didn’t park your car 
within six inches of the curb, as the law provides!” 

“How can 1?” returned the offending motorist. 

“There is no curb there; it hasn’t been put in yet.” 

“Well, here’s the place where it ort to be, and 
there’s your car. Now, you just park the said lat- 
tel within six inches of where the aforesaid former 
would be if there was any, or V’ll pull you, and 
durn quick, too!” 


Needed it. 

The little man made his way back to the theatre 
box-office. 

“This seat number sounds like a 
marine; it’s U-19,” he said. 

“You don’t want to exchange it merely on that 
account, do you?” asked the box-office manager. 

“No; but I thought you might be able to supply 
me with a periscope to enable me to see over the 
big woman sitting just in front.” 


German sub- 
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WANTED--Wisconsin. Board of Normal Regents. 
Seventh Biennial Report, 1894-5, 1895-6. 


Wisconsin. Board of Normal Regents. Proceedings 
for May 10, June 27, July 18 - 22, 1918. 
National Education Association. Bulletins: 2 copies 


number .13, (April, 1915). 3 copies number 14 (May, 
1915). 2 copies number 15, (June, 1915). 

Delia C. Ovitz, Librarian, 

State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 








USE HOWARD’S OUTLINES 


CLEAR CUT DEFINITE PRACTICAL 
READ THE LIST 
Outlines in Civil Govt. for Wisconsin__.. $0.30 
Outlines in Geography---_------------ : .40 
Outlines in U. S. History__________- 30 
Outlines in Grammar-_-_-_-_._____-- Apres .30 
Outlines in Arithmetic____________- ants .40 
The Gopher Speller______--- cee ae 25 


Write for descriptive circular 


GEO. F. HOWARD 


2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota 

















Teaching Boys and Girls 
How to Study 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 


On the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading Circle List . 


A practical book 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in the author’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


No teacher, froma 
college professor toa 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, print- 
ed in clear, plain type. 





Price to teachers taking the Reading Circle Work: 
single copies, postpaid, 70c; in lots of 12 or more, 
transportation charges collect, each 65c. , 


Regular price 75c; postage 6c. 


The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session—June 27-Aug. 26, ’21 


Regular Annual Session 
Sept. 12, 1921-June 2, 1922 


The long summer session gives opportunity for students 
to secure a full semester's credit in shop or laboratory courses 
by lengthening the periods for this work during the summer 
sessions. A half semester's credit can be secured in five hour 
academic courses. 

Summer Session credits apply on work required for the 
diploma or degree given by The Stout Institute. 

he following groups of courses are offered. 


Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 23 shop courses. 
Industrial Arts—28 courses. 
Household Arts—26 courses. 


Sci and demic work required for diploma or degree 
18 courses 


Athletic Coaching—5 courses. 





Catalog giving outlines of courses, schedule of classes for 
summer session, and full information as to qualifications for 
entrance, requirements for graduation, and expenses for sum- 
mer session or academic year, now in press and will be sent to 
anyone on application to 


L. B. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 








Drawing Teacher, 


GET “PRANG BULLETIN” 
er, and every teacher 


Every Grade Teacher, FREE 
this new “Prang Bul- 


Kindergarten Teach- 

of hand-work needs 

letin’’ of Art Supplies. Profusely illustrated. It tells you 

how to use “Enamelac,”’ “‘Permodello "’ “Batik'’ Dyes, etc. 
THE PRANG COMPANY 

1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 











The Sign of 
SERVICE 





Not written by our advertising department 


This extract is from a letter passing between 
the heads of the purchasing departments of two 
large institutions in Wisconsin. 


“We have done business with McClurg, 
Stechert, and the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. and consider our past 
relations with the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. as more satisfactory than 
any other source handling books. | cer- 
tainly see no reason for not placing order 
in question with the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co. 
Yours very truly, 
Signed 
Purchasing Department” 


EauClaire Book and Stationery Company 


EauClaire, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REVIEWS Little Mousie Mousiekin. A Tale for Wee Folks. 
Lessons On the Use of Books and Libraries. <A With Numerous Illustrations in Color from Orig- 
Text-Book for Schools and a Guide for the Use inal Drawings. By M. C. H. Henry Altemus 
of Teachers and Librarians. By O. S. Rice, State Company. Philadelphia. 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Wisconsin State Little Bunnie Bunniekin. A Tale for Wee Folks. 
Department of Public Instruction. Rand Mc- With Numerous Illustrations in Color from Orig- 
Nally & Co. Chicago, New York. inal Drawings. By M. C. H. Henry Altemus 
A Shorter History of England and Great Britain. Company. Philadelphia. 
By Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D., Richard Hudson The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. An 
Professor of English History in the University of Old Tale Retold. By Felicite Lefevre. With 
Michigan. Author of ‘‘A History of England and thirty Illustrations in Color from Original Draw- 
Greater Britain.”” The MacMillan Company. New ings. By J. L. G. Henry Altemus Company. 
York. Philadélphia. 
Early Tudor Poetry. 1485-1547. By John M. Ber- The Psychology of Adolescence. By Frederick 
dan. The MacMillan Company. New York. Tracy, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics in University 
The Boy Apprenticed to an Enchanter. By Padraic College, University of Toronto. Author of “The 
Colum. Illustrated by Dugald Stuart Walker. Psychology of Childhood.’’ The MacMillan Com- 
The MacMillan Company. New York. pany. New York. : 





Wisconsin’s Great Literary Book ? , 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY Me : » 








pee ONS AUTHORS 
| THEIR: WORKS 





Children Who Play 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them to study 

















i 7 + d ; better--the problem:of providing proper means of may is 
i : i ip bas solved by MEDART Engineering Service and ME 
> ie 1 Playground Equipment. 
f ‘a 
% F 
ite | 
+ i CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS : 
¥ ¢ ; 
: “Sie aisimacrmanuatoel { Built right as the result fifty years’ experience. Get 
ce H Catalog ‘“‘L,’’ a wonderfully complete text-book on_play- 
asian nem aca cant ground planning and equipment. Outline your problems 
; : . and get the advice of our Engineering Department--no cost 
Make it a supplementary text in your English classes. or obligation. 
An excellent reader for the upper grades. Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
Price $1.00. Postage 6 cents. Neat: Sea ere 
52 Vanberbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 





The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY Publishers of the Efficiency Arithmetics, Ivanhoe 


; , : a Historical Note Books, Industrial and Applied Art 
2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago Books, Loose Leaf Covers and Note Books for all 


W. R. Norris, Wisconsin Representative, Palmyra, Wis. subjects, Loose Leaf Science Manuals for General Science, 
: Physics, Chemistry. and Physical Geography. 





SILVER, BURDETT I & CO., ‘‘Progressive Road to Reading,’’ new edition, ‘‘Silver, Burdett 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il]. Arithmetics,’’ new edition. ‘‘Conn Physiologies,’’ new edition. ‘‘Our 


H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wis. Ancestors in Europe. Guitteau’s U. S. History,’’ new since the 


Wisconsin Representative war. Many other text books for grades and high school. 
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Worthy of Clean Hands 


©uluwon PaperTowels 


SERVEO OOUBLE OOUBLE SERVICE 


are protected from dust in a white enameled cab- 
inet that operates automatically without insanitary 
knobs totouch. The cabinet delivers consecutively 


just one towel at a time. 


Write for information about our 
Special Introductory Offer 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N. Y. 











ELSON GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Book I, Third and Fourth Grades. .$0.76 
Book II, Fifth and Sixth Grades... .84 
Book III, Seventh and Eighth Grades 1.00 


The defects of the average language and Gram- 
mar Series, that is, the vague, indefinite and 
elusive method of presentation, with lack of 
emphasis on the sentence, are the very problems 
which Mr. Elson has attacked. 


The result has been a series of Elson’s Good 
English that proceeds to develop, in an orderly 
manner, certain minimum essentials which even 
an inexperienced teacher can handle success- 
fully. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Educational Publishers 


623-33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Gregg 
Shorthand 


Taught in the high schools of 
87% of the cities and towns in 
the United States whose high 
schools teach shorthand. 





No other idea in the commerci:l 
educational field has ever been in- 
dorsed by so large a percentage 
of schools and teachers. 


Insist on getting Gregg 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Giunta Facok 
For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questionsarise in the history 
recitation, in your language work, 
in spelling, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that this Supreme Authority is 
a universal question answerer and con- 
tains just the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geographi- 
cal Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and V xp. 
2,700 Pages. ; 
Write for Specimen Pages of 


Regular and India-Paper Editions, 
Prices, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. “ 
Sprinefie'd, Mass., U.S. A. 






















GUIDE ¢ 
Office Equipment 


Supplies «»/ Accessories 


FAl 
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Every Office Needs an 
Occasional Tuning-up 


This catalog offers a wide selection of materials and 
furnishings used by every school official. It’s a text book 
of supplies you will refer to through the year. Have it 
handy when you need it. A post card brings it. 


CONTAINING 


Loose Leaf 
Note Books 
Letter Files Card Index 
Letter Clips Cabinet 
Magazine Covers Rubber Stamps 
Inkwells Waste Baskets Record Cards 
Pens - Pencils Letter Baskets Office Desks 
PencilSharpeners Rubber Bands Office Tables 
Filing Equipment Stamp Pads Office Chairs 


Typewriters and 
Supplies 


Memorandum 
Books 
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State Normal dint | 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Do you want to be a Supervisor of 


PENMANSHIP? 


Our graduates are prepared to earn 


1. A Palmer Teacher’s Diploma 
2. A Zaner Teacher’s Diploma 
3. An Economy Teacher’s Diploma 


We make a specialty of Penmanship. It is 
required in our Commercial Courses. 


Regular Coruses in Penmanship 
will be offered in our 


‘ 


Summer Session June 20-July 30 


Write for Bulletin to 
President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


EDUCATIONAL AND WELFARE ACT:VITIES 
SUPREME BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New HAVEN, CONN. 
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Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
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of Columbus Evening Schools: 
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Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 

Key to Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
How to Become an Office Stenographer 
Style Book of Business English 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
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copies for examination. 
Very truly yours, 
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Send for a copy of “Speed and Accuracy” 
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Also adopted by the New York Board of Education 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


January 31, 1921 


After a very careful examination, the Committee on Text 
Books has approved of the adoption of the following texts and 
has authorized the use of these books for classes in Knights 


The Committee appreciates your kindness in submitting 


(Signed) Wffl. J. McGINLEy, 
Supreme Secretary. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, New York 

















